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ND the Professor rested in the seventh 
year. He sat on a balcony hung with 
great perfumed tassels of flowers and 
looked dreamily out across the changing 
sapphire of the Mediterranean. He raised 
his wrist-watch and bestirred himself to 
a moment’s mental arithmetic. At this 
very hour, he mused, belated students back 
in America would be hurrying along the 
corridors to make the nine o'clock. In a 
moment bells would ring, and he would be 
putting his notes together with the assign- 
ment for the week on top, and going into 
the familiar classroom. 

Some one else now was going through 
the motions in his place. Good luck to him! 
This air, this sea, these flowers instead of 
the gaunt classroom.... He felt no nostalgia 
for it... and yet.... He thought of the 
young men and women in those familiar 
rows of seats, the eager, expectant faces: 
the frankly sleepy faces. How well he 
knew them! Masks they seemed at first, 
some of them. 

Yes, he admitted, he did miss those rows 
of young men and women, all of them. He 
missed the sense of eager life they brought 
to him, their good-humored comradeship. 
He began to envy that substitute chap the 
opportunity of the weeks ahead. 

“T wonder if he will catch their interest, 
get under their skins?” he asked himself. 
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How had he himself used that opportu- 
nity? Had he caught their interest? Had 
he got under their skins? 

In answer he relived in memory the years 
behind him. He had professed to teach 
those rows of students how to write read- 
able prose. As if any one could teach 
a student how to write! As if writing were 
a thing of tricks and rules and formulas, 
of precepts and knacks and sedulous apings! 
Well, thank God! even as a young instruc- 
tor he had realized that the ability to write 
could not be fostered from the outside. He 
must try to work from within each of 
them. 

In the field of writing, he had decide’, 
no sin loomed larger than self-consciousness. 
It accounted for stiltedness and artificiality. 
Only a writer at ease with himself and his 
medium could achieve flow of expression 
and grace of style. The Professor recalled 
how he had faced his class with the 
announcement of his purpose. 

“Each of us,” he had said, “comes here 
as if done up in a number of separate 
packages. In one bundle we tie up emotion, 
in another humor, in another our inherited 
prejudices, in another our sentiment, and 
so on throughout the odd list of concomitants 
which make us ourselves and nobody else 
in the wide, wide world. In our work so 
far we have been content to untie and use 
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perhaps one, perhaps two, seldom more of 
these precious packages. This means that 
we go bumping along on two or three 
cylinders when we can and should use all 
eight. From now on I propose to help each 
of you untie your bundles. Some of them 
you regard with a sense of shyness. You 
may even deny owning them. You may 
even find bundles you never dreamed of 
possessing. No writer can write, really 
write, unless he uses easily and freely his 
whole range of equipment.” 


The Professor had realized that for his 
part he must do some untying too. He 
must, in all his relations with this class, 
act naturally and spontaneously. He must 
give them his ideas without stilted sub- 
servience to academic conventions. He must 
join forces with them to fight this bugbear 
of self-consciousness. 


He had confronted first the ingrained 
diffidence with words. His students, he 
found, came to him with two vocabularies. 
One they used in their speech, easily, racily, 
forcefully. The other they reserved almost 
exclusively for their written outpourings. 
There was, they seemed to think, a purely 
literary vocabulary. They had brought from 
their college English Lit. the notions that 
the written word, if it is to be respected, 
must conform as closely as possible to 
nineteenth century style. 

They would bring to him in their writing 
quaint words, odd allusions, pompous 
phrases long passed from general use. When 
he had mildly protested that men and 
women no longer used such expressions in 
their daily intercourse they agreed, but 
argued their impeccable literary ancestry. 
Hadn't he once commended in a lecture “the 
fine savor of an old phrase”? He had, he 
remembered, in a different context—and 
cursed the day. 


Patiently the Professor had held before 
them sad instances where the written word 
and the spoken tongue had gone their sepa- 
rate ways. 


“Take the case of Arabic. Arabic, col- 
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loquial Arabic, is modern. It has developed 
modern idioms, has acquired modern 
sprightliness. Yet the writer in Arabic 
must leave this developing language alone 
and content himself with the style of the 
Koran; he must limit his range to the era 
of the Prophet or at least the century after 
him. The same thing but in a somewhat 
lesser degree confronts the writer in modern 
Greek....” 


The Professor spoke; his students lis- 
tened politely; it was Greek to them. “No 
use talking,” he thought. Precept was one 
thing, practice another. 


The Professor chuckled as he recalled 
the next lecture He had sloughed off the 
time-worn academic trappings. When slang 
helped to drive his meaning home, he had 
used slang. He saw the polite rows of 
students before him reel as troops faced 
by a new form of bombardment, then 
steady themselves. He saw them sit up and 
take notice, and then take notes. He spoke 
to them of slang, its uses and abuses. He 
brought to their attention the ephemeral 
self-conscious banalities used by vapid minds 
to make less tedious, if possible, their own 
tedious ideas. Against this he placed what 
he called fundamental slang: dramatic 
phrases as “up against it” or “down and 
out”: phrases minted in the hot fires of 
experience, and therefore not spurious or 
ephemeral but coin of the verbal realm. 
Week by week the outworn Victorian 
phrases began to drop from the written 
assignments, and in their places appeared 
expressions of the cultivated contemporary 
speech. 

The mechanics of the course required 
that each student present himself weekly at 
the Professor’s office for an_ individual 
conference of ten minutes’ duration. These 
conferences began at once to assume a new 
significance to both parties. The formal 
perusal of the student’s written work for 
the week, the suggested structural and 
verbal rearrangements, gave place to some- 
thing much more personal, much more 
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effective. The Professor discovered that 
each student became an individual problem ; 
each student brought with him individual 
bundles that needed untying. 

There was, for instance, the case of E. 
Academic officialdom would frown at the 
method used to untie E.’s particular con- 
strictions, but it had worked. E. now held 
an important post on a metropolitan daily. 
The lad had come from New England, was 
well-bred, and in conversation showed 
indications of humor, warmth of feeling, 
keen sensitiveness, genuine appreciation. 
His written expression was _ hackneyed, 
long-winded, dull. Conventional phrase 
followed conventional phrase. Stereotyped 
ideas followed each other in tedious proces- 
sion. The lad would laugh outright when 
the Professor read the stuff back to him. 

“But I can’t help it, sir,” he would always 
answer. “That is the way I have to write.” 


“Nonsense,” said the Professor. ‘‘E-ven 
your tight-lipped ancestors champing on 
their inhibitions would turn out more read- 
able stuff than this. You are siiy about 
the humor which I know you possess, you 
are shy when it comes to putting any 
evidences of feeling into what you write.” 

“T know, sir, I know, but how... ?” The 
question trailed off into a note almost of 
despair. 

Could anything be made of E.? The 
ability lay there latent, hidden by shyness. 
And how to dissipate the shyness with him- 
self and his public? The Professor rep- 
resented that public for the time being and 
resolved on a course of action. He felt that 
to break down this artificial barrier of shy- 
ness between student and instructor, both 
must do something outlandishly ridiculous 
together. . 

“Are you doing anything next Satur- 
day night, Mr. E.?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I'll call for you, if I may, about 
eight o'clock.” 

The two men met as arranged on Satur- 
day evening and got into a taxi. The 
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Professor gave his directions to the driver, 
and in twenty minutes the cab drew up 
before a burlesque theatre. E. sat silent, 
puzzled. The Professor chatted away as if 
in a regular habitat. Fortunately the show 
was funny. E. laughed in spite of him- 
self. The ice was breaking. During the 
intermission, E. looked furtively around 
him. 

“Some one we know may see us,” he 
said. 

“Of course,” the Professor agreed. “In 
New York one never runs into a_ soul 
except at a time like this.” 

The show proceeded. Legs, tinsel, saxo- 
phone. ..more legs, and the final curtain. 

“Thoroughly wholesome,’ said the 
Professor. 

“Wholesome?” E.’s eyebrows ran into 
quizzical, bewildered lines. 

“Yes. Wholesome for you.” 

Their next taxi brought them to the Flea 
Circus, and the next to a Bavarian beer 
garden. 

“Where shall we go from here?” asked 
the Professor. 

“If only Coney Island were open we 
could shoot the chutes.” This from E.! 

Mr. E. had caught the spirit of the 
evening. 

There had been students on the other 
hand to whom the delight for untying 
grew almost into a passion. They purposely 
confused freedom of expression with 
license. They grew self-conscious about 
their own lack of self-consciousness. Miss 
P., for instance, wrote her weekly stint with 
the obvious hope of shocking her instruc- 
tor. Miss P. had come from a small South- 
ern town whose Main Street began at the 
Methodist church and ended in the cemetery, 
but she announced Greenwich Village as 
her present abode. ; 

For some weeks Miss P. had twisted 
each assignment, however innocuous, into 
subject matter for psychopathic dissections 
and case-book treatises. The Professor had 
knitted his brows over them in private but 
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went blandly through them with 
conference, adjusting occasionally some 
small matter of punctuation. To appear to 
censor her would nullify the experiment. 
And with the great majority he felt sure 
he was on the right track; their writing 
took on fresh vigor and new readability. 

It happened that Miss P.’s spelling par- 
took of this general air of freedom. It 
bowed to no conventions; it overleaped all 
recognized bounds. The assignment from 
her typewriting which the Professor was 
for the moment decoding had, it seemed, 
been much to her taste. A child “born out 
of wedlock,” as the phrase runs, popped up 
in almost every paragraph. Miss [.’s 
spelling gave additional stigma to the off- 
spring by its persistence in the use of the 
adjective “illegitimate,” minus one of its 
l’s and plus an additional t. The Profes- 
sor’s blue pencil had carefully ringed this 
faulty epithet, and he had written in the 
margin near it his academic comment: 

“You might at least spell the little bastard 
correctly.” 


her in 


When Miss P. came for her conference, 
he handed the assignment to her without a 
word. She read the comment with twink- 
ling eyes and a snort of appreciation. That 


was all that she had needed. Only the 
other day the Professor had chuckled over 
an article by Miss P. in a leading magazine. 

As the method had developed and ripened, 
the formal lectures had dwindled in their 
importance in the scheme of things. The 
process of getting at the writer from the 
inside benefited but little by homilies from 
the outside. True, the lectures could not 
be altogether dispensed with. He needed 
them for the exposition of basic technical 
principles. But in addition to lectures they 
had all come to enjoy informal discussion 
groups. This had necessitated the breaking 
up of the main class into several sections; 
each large enough to give to all a certain 
mass stimulation, each sufficiently small to 
permit general participation. 

For a common starting point the Profes- 
sor would assign a piece of contemporary 
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prose to be read and thought over in ad- 
vance of the section meeting. From this 
article he would select ideas, verbal per- 
mutations, examples of writing mechanics, 
and toss them into the air to be batted back 
and forth as are gay balloons in a night club. 
At times the balloons would cross and re- 
cross the room at every angle before return- 
ing to him to be sent forth in a new direc- 
tion, or to fall limp and deflated in the 
discard. The only rule of the game was 
full mental participation. Each must add 
his suggestion to the common store of tech- 
nical equipment or information. 

How quickly they had grown aware of 
the resiliency of the English tongue! ‘You 
will come in time,” he had said, “to write 
in your own personal rhythm, to get in 
tune with that rhythm as you sit at your 
typewriter, to let it ordain for you the word 
and the accent. And then the supreme joy 
of using words will be yours.” 

Words! What magic they possessed, with 
no two quite alike in meaning! The greater 
range in vocabulary; the greater range in 
ideas. “It is the writer’s province to select. 
He may choose if he will the colorful rather 
than the drab word; the syllables that sing 
in place of those that lack a ready music.” 
Always he had urged upon them the “love 
of lovely words,’’ Stevenson’s phrase that. 

The Professor lit another cigarette and 
looked out again across the Mediterranean. 
He thought of the students who had come 
to him directly, or after one scant genera- 
tion, from this old continent. “Foreign 
students” he had called them, those Latins, 
those Slavs, those Greeks. 

He had almost had to reverse his method 
with some of them. Many of them wrote 
with a lack of self-consciousness that almost 
alarmed him. How their articles had surged 
with the conflict of ideas, ideas held, 
believed in, and fought for! How they had 
burned with a zeal for self-expression! Yet 
despite this vitality of inner motive, how 
crude could be their content! Such writing 
differed from the well-mannered, idea-less 
prose of the routine collegians as_ the 
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writers with unbrushed hair and unpressed 
garb had differed from the “smoothies” 
with their immaculate partings and correct 
haberdashery. Such stuff had life, vitality, 
power. It lacked the element of taste. 

Taste, he felt, like style, was something 
that changed with the times, occasionally 
for the better, often for the worse. He had 
seen public taste change in the last ten 
years. How could he in fairness to the 
individuality of his students define the 
bounds of taste, or forbid its evolution? 
All he could do, he felt, was to point them 
to writers whom he admired, and hold up 
before them the standards of the best cur- 
rent publications and the best present-day 
publishers. 

He called to mind the case of C. C. wrote 
well. C.’s gifts if transmitted to the next 
generation or two would produce a great 
writer. That was the sad thing about some 
of these students. To do well by them, one 
would have had to start with their grand- 
parents. C. had come as a child to America 
from his birthplace somewhere in the 
Levant, had taken to English as his native 
tongue, yet continued in one sense to live 
in the tiny peasant world which had crossed 
with him in the steerage. Whatever C. chose 
to write, he set down with force, with stark 
elemental zest of expression that minced no 
words, The Professor praised its strength, 
its directness, but told C. that every editor 
he knew would turn the writing down on 
the ground of bad taste. 


“What is taste?” questioned C. Then 
supplying his own answer he went on: 
“Taste is prudery, outworn traditionalism, 
denial of reality, lies!” 

“Taste, Anglo-Saxon taste, is an essen- 
tial,” the Professor reminded him, “if one 
would write for Anglo-Saxon readers.” 

“Yet there is D, H. Lawrence!” an- 
nounced C. 

The Professor agreed that there was. 

“You have urged us to be natural, to be 








ourselves in our writing?” (C. waved his 
assignment triumphantly at his instructor. 
“f am natural here! I am myself in this 
writing.” 

“In a sense you are. You are as much 
yourself here as if you stripped and walked 
naked down Broadway. In a civilized com- 
munity one learns to be natural in one’s 
clothes.” 

He frankly liked these foreign students. 
He liked their unashamed emotion, their 
fellow-feeling with the mass of sorrowing, 
laughing humanity. They had something to 
say. They were worth working for and 
with. They had the will to succeed. 

Most of these Old World students, too, 
had had to struggle to live. They earned 
their way through college, now at this odd 
job, now at that. The Professor rejoiced 
that in his classes there had been students 
who had come to him through their own 
efforts. These students had kept him always 
up to the mark, because they had paid with 
pain for what he had to give them. What 
if he had always had to talk to young men 
and women who had come to college on 
their parents’ money! If always he had had 
to talk to them, he might have become a 
“popular” lecturer, harmless, innocuous, 
entertaining. His course might have re- 
ceived the complimentary collegiate adjective 
of “snap.” In his heart of hearts the 
Professor thanked God for the self-sup- 
porting student. 


And the Professor rested in the seventh 
year. In his wicker chair on the vine-heavy 
balcony he had to admit that he felt home- 
sick for his students. If only they could 
come on a “sabbatical” too! He glanced 
once more at his wrist-watch. That substi- 
tute chap would be winding up his initial 
lecture and indicating the subject for the 
written assignment. Certainly, he did not 
envy him those hours of correcting papers, 
those terrible first papers. The Professor 
smoked contentedly. 
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CLUBS AS TRAINING SCHOOLS 
FOR WRITERS 


By IRENE H. BuRNHAM 


I—CLUB MACHINERY 


H1E woman’s club of today presents a 

tapestry, with every phase of home, 
community, and national life woven into the 
pattern in such a manner that the fabric 
may be seen as a complete whole, or may 
be separated into its different colors and 
designs so that one may study the little 
corner which most appeals at the moment. 

Let us take one corner of the pattern. It 
has been stated, on good authority, that 85 
per cent. of the public libraries now in 
existence received their first impetus, both 
financially and in personal service, from 
women’s clubs. A recent history of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs 
tells of some of the first clubs that were 
organized. Among them were the Ladies’ 
Library Association of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, organized in 1852, and still active. 
Another was the Ladies’ Library Association 
of Randolph, Massachusetts, which was the 
outcome of a meeting of women held No- 
vember 22, 1855, to consider the formation 
of a “Society.” 

There being no library in the town at 
that time, the founders decided to use the 
income of the Association to purchase 
books. 

The library, which was kept in Mrs. Azel 
Howard’s Bonnet Shop, opened with fifty 
volumes, the first two of which were the 
Life of Napoleon. A treasured possession 
of the club, and an important feature at 
each meeting, was a large Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. This was in custody of the secre- 
tary, who carried it, previous to the meeting, 
to the home of the member who was next 
to entertain, as a reminder, and that it 
might be on hand for reference regarding 
the use or pronunciation of a word. So 


we see that club women were studying 
words and learning to express themselves 
clearly, long before they were generally 
accepted in the field of journalism. 

In the membership of most women’s clubs 
will be found college and university grad- 
uates, women who have received varied 
types of specialized training, and others 
whose educational advantages have been 
much more limited. 

Many organizations maintain national 
headquarters, from the offices of which 
thousands of women in all parts of the 
country may be reached within a few hours. 

It is a revelation of the far-reaching 
influence of club work to visit the head- 
quarters of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in Washington, D. C. In 
one room a corps of workers are answering 
letters and mailing material which has been 
requested. Some little club in New Mexico 
may wish to study the conservation of our 
natural resources. A file of material is mail- 
ed to them which, with the aid of their state 
and local chairman of the subject, will 
enable them to work intelligently and in 
cooperation with all projects of the same 
kind throughout the whole nation. 

Another group of women want to know 
more about the workings of the League of 
Nations. The committee on international 
affairs has programs, bibliographies, and 
pamphlets all prepared for such a group. 

Again some women in Maine may want 
material on “Balanced Diets for Limited 
Incomes.” The budget expert in the Depart- 
ment of the American Home has just the 
material which they need. It is in their 
hands without delay. 
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Perhaps there are, at present, too many 
clubs, perhaps there are too few of some 
kinds. Perhaps some women belong to more 
organizations than they should, perhaps 
others would be happier and more useful 
if they belonged to more. In any case the 
club movement has come to stay. It repre- 
sents some of the finest achievements of the 
present century. Club leaders are respected 
and consulted on affairs of state and nation; 
they influence public opinion very definitely. 
They are thinking and doing people. 

Suppose that you have “always wanted 
to write”; almost every one has. Suppose 
that you possess the necessary ingredients 
from which a writer is compounded: a 
fundamental knowledge of the English 
language, a strong desire to express your- 
self in a lucid manner, a real love for people 
and affairs, an insatiable curiosity—tem- 
pered, please, with innate good taste—and a 
willingness to work hard, to take some 
severe blows in the form of rejection slips, 
and still persist. 

Suppose that you have all of these quali- 
fications. Your next move is to join your 
local club, to meet people and mingle in 
the life about which you wish to write. 
Whatever the form of writing in which you 
wish to specialize, you will find that active 
membership in a club will give you tremen- 
dously valuable contacts, ideas “pressed 
down and running over,” and such training 
in poise and self-expression as you will be 
able to acquire in no other way. 

If you wish to witness the development 
of a writer, just watch carefully some timid, 
unresponsive, apparently uninteresting, new 
member of a woman's club. See her creep 
quietly into the back seat of a clubroom 
and listen, almost apathetically, to the first 
few programs which she attends. Look at 








her carefully as some active member ap- 
proaches her and says, “I am in great need 
of a little assistance on my committee; it is 
not hard work, but will require a little time. 
| wish you would help me.” 

Did you see the eager response in her 
eyes? She hardly dares to say that she will 
do what has been requested, but how she 
would like to! Presently she is making 
herself indispensable to the chairman. 

You know the rest of the story; how she 
eventually becomes a chairman of the work 
which she can best do, how she attends a 
district conference, later a state meeting, 
and then, perhaps, a national convention. 
She is made a member of the Press and 
Publicity Department. She learns the rules 
of promptness in having copy to the city 
editor of the club page. She meets other 
editors as she takes in her copy. She be- 
comes acquainted with journalists, and gets 
the “feel” of a newspaper office. She learns 
to write pithy reports that contain the meat 
of a program, not, as one reporter in the 
early days of club reporting did. Her report 
was as follows: The—club, of—, met last 
Wednesday. The President presided—” and 
so on through three pages of routine busi- 
ness, all of it uninteresting and deadly 
commonplace, closing the report with this 
short sentence, which could have been 
developed into a story that would have 
delighted the city editor, “President Eliot 
of Harvard spoke.” 

There are booklets which have been 
especially prepared for press chairmen, and 
courses of lessons for beginners in the art 
of journalism. Letters concerning these, 
addressed to me, in care of THE WRITER, 
will be answered, either in this department, 
or personally, if stamps are enclosed. The 
next article in this series will discuss club 
lanes that lead to journalism. 








PROLETARIAN WRITERS IN AMERICA 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


Editor of the Modern Monthly 


ROLETARIAN writers are not neces- 

sarily proletarians, any more than Marx 
or Lenin were proletarians, but they are 
writers who are imbued with a proletarian 
ideology instead of a bourgeois one. They 
are writers who have adopted the revolu- 
tionary point of view of the proletarian 
ideology, and who try to express that 
ideology in their work. That often they fail 
in such expression is inevitable in a transi- 
tional stage of society such as we are living 
in today. This much should be clear, 
however, and that is that proletarian writers 
are not to be confused with literary rebels. 
Literary rebels believe in revolt in literature ; 
left-wing, that is proletarian, writers believe 
in revolt in life. The literary rebels, for 
example, who became the advocates ot free 
verse as opposed to conventional verse must 
not be associated with proletarian writers, 
who are opposed to the society in which we 
live and aim to devote their literature to 
its transformation. 

Proletarian writers, then, are more in- 
terested in social revolt than in literary 
revolt. As a group they are convinced that 
present-day industrial society is based upon 
exploitation and injustice; that it creates 
distress and misery for the many and brings 
happiness only to the few; that its dedica- 
tion to the ideal of profit instead of use is 
destructive of everything fine and inspiring 
in life; and that until its private-property 
basis is destroyed and replaced by the social 
control of all property, the human race will 
never be able to escape the horrors of un- 
employment, poverty, and war. 

More than that, proletarian  wriiers 
believe that their literature can serve a great 
purpose only when it contributes, first, 
toward the destruction of present-day so- 
ciety, and second, toward the creation of a 
new society which will embody, like Soviet 


Russia today, a social, instead of an individ- 
ualistic, ideal. Unlike Ibsen, they do not 
ask questions and then refuse to answer 
them. Unlike the iconoclasts, they are not 
content to tear down the idols and stop 
there. Their aim is to answer questions as 
well as ask them, and to provide a new 
order to replace on old one. Their attitude, 
therefore, is a positive instead of a negative 
one. 

In the mainstream of the proletarian 
tradition today are to be found a fresh 
group of authors who have supplanted the 
earlier dominancy of Eastman and Dell. In 
the creative field this leadership has been 
seized by such novelists as John Dos Passos, 
Michael Gold, and Charles Yale Harrison; 
in the critical field this leadership has 
already begun to fall upon such men 
as Sidney Hook, Joseph Freeman, Bernard 
Smith, and Joshua Kunitz. In the pages 
of the two leading radical magazines 
in America, at the present time, the New 
Masses and the Modern Monthly, the 
former devoted mainly to the creative field 
and the latter chiefly to the critical, most 
of these authors have found literary ex- 
pression. 

The success of John Dos Passos has been 
the most important event in the history of 
the American left-wing movement in lit- 
erature. Adopted as one of its leading 
authors by a long-established significant 
publishing house, Harper and Brothers— 
within the last year or so Dos Passos has 
left Harper and Brothers and joined the 
list of Harcourt, Brace—Dos Passos has 
had the advantage of being brought before 
a larger reading public than any radical 
writer in recent years save Upton Sinclair. 
Ever since the appearance of his war novel, 
Three Soldiers, Dos Passos has moved 
steadily toward the left. In Manhattan 
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Transfer this leftness was already apparent 
although not yet formulated. In his present 
trilogy, which is still unfinished, and of 
which 42nd Parallel was the first part, and 
1919 is the second, his left-wing outlook 
has already crystallized into a challenge. 
Convinced that American society cannot 
continue in its present capitalistic form, 
Dos Passos believes that the only way out 
is through a social revolution which will 
emancipate the workers from their present 
state of subjection to the industrialists. In 
his articles as well as in his novels, in prose 
that is perhaps richer and more rhythmic 
and varied than that of any other American 
writer today, he has communicated the 
spirit of his philosophy with an impact 
which has overwhelmed even the more 
conservative critics. No other left-wing 


writer in America at this time has won 
such sweeping approval from the press and 
the public. Manhattan Transfer and 42nd 
Parallel not only were best-sellers for a 
considerable period, but stirred the Amer- 
ican reading public as well as the critics 


from a state of moral lethargy into one of 
new realization. Here was an American 
author writing novels in a new style, with 
fresh impulse and progressive vision, who 
had something to say and knew how to say 
it. Whatever he touched he made into art 
—an art which lingered and lasted long 
after first glimpse and appreciation. It was 
this first-rate artistry of conception and 
execution which early gave John Dos Passos 
the most significant position in the radical 
literary movement in America today. 
Michael Gold, whose Jews /ithout 
Money was one of the most popular novels 
—or shall we call it autobiography ?—in 
1930, is the second most important revolu- 
tionary writer in this country. Michael 
Gold has been in the left-wing literary 
movement much longer than John Dos 
Passos and for that reason he has exerted, 
no doubt, greater influence over young 
revolutionary writers than his literary com- 
patriot. In his younger days, Michael Gold 
was one of Max Eastman’s proteges. It 








was under Eastman’s influence that Gold 
grew up in the radical literary movement. 
Later on, when Eastman went to Europe, 
Gold played a more important part on the 
editorial staff of the Liberator, and as we 
have seen, when the New Masses was begun 
in the middle of the twenties, Gold be- 
came the leading power in the organization. 
Gold is not a logical, dialectical thinker. A 
poet by nature, his conclusions spring from 
him with a fury that often seems more 
instinctive than rational, and yet there is 
in this very fury, susceptible as it is to 
sentimentalism at times, a kind of literary 
beauty born of biblical simplicity and 
candor. This forthright power of style 
which characterizes Gold’s writing today is 
a recent acquisition. Present in Jews With- 
out Money and in his editorials and reviews 
which have been written in the last two 
years, it was absent from most of his earlier 
work. Gold’s first book, 120 Million, was 
lacking in that stylistic power. Even his 
plays, Hoboken Blues and Fiesta, were 
crude efforts in comparison with his later 
work, It is very likely that in the book he 
is now writing, a life of John Reed, his 
growing literary powers will attain full 
focus. 

Charles Yale Harrison, another radical 
writer, who won distinction with the pub- 
lication of his novel, Generals Die in Bed, 
is a direct product of the influence of 
Michael Gold and the New Masses school. 
While Harrison has not advanced as far as 
Dos Passos or Gold, his work gives greater 
evidence of growth than that of any other 
left-wing fictionist except the aforemen- 
tioned pair. If his second novel, 4 Child 
Is Born, was lacking in certain of the lit- 
erary excellences characteristic of the best 
work of Dos Passos and Gold, it was really 
more “left” in spirit than the work of either 
of those writers. 

The manner in which these men have 
attacked our industrial society differs very 
sharply from the method employed by Upton 
Sinclair. Upton Sinclair’s method of attack 
was, and still is, an oversimplified one. What 
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Sinclair has always done has been to flay an 
evil with manikins instead of men; he has 
visualized a situation, conceived of its total- 
ity in terms of his theme, and then made 
his characters fit into that situation in order 
to illustrate its logic. As a result his 
characters have become the appendages of 
action instead of the creators of action, and 
have been no more real than puppets on 
parade. Jor that very reason many of 
Sinclair’s most vigorous attacks upon the 
capitalist system have failed of their 
purpose. John Dos Passos, Michael Gold, 
and Charles Yale Harrison have escaped 
that fallacy. They do not start out with a 
specific situation and then harness their 
characters to it with artificial reins. ‘They 
fuse character and situation in such a subtle 
way that what they attack becomes all the 
more tragic. 

In Jews Without Money Michael Gold 
does not erect his characters on stilts and 
then, by means of a highly synthetic plot, 
try to force them to walk like natural men. 
On the contrary, he makes his characters 


walk on their own legs and in their own 


environment. The Jews he describes come 
to life in the pages of his novel because 
he is more interested in communicating the 
horrible tragedy of their lives by means of 
their personal suffering and deprivation 
than by means of a carefully contrived plot 
which aims, in its ramifications, to commu- 
nicate the same tragedy. In the case of 
Gold the approach is more emotional than 
intellectual, which is the necessary approach 
for the creation of that emotional reaction 
which is the aim of art; in the case of 
Sinclair the approach is more intellectual 
than emotional, which is the approach that 
is better adapted to critical literature than 
to creative. 

The approach of John Dos Passos is more 
in line with Gold’s than with Sinclair’s. Dos 
Passos, like Gold, makes his characters live 
by virtue of their own flesh and blood rather 
than by virtue of the ideas which they are 
supposed to convey. They are, therefore, 
emotional creations rather than conceptual 
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ones. Manhattan Transfer, 42nd Parallel, 
and Jews Without Money, as a consequence, 
are better indictments of present-day society 
than Mountain City, Roman Holiday, or 
The Wet Parade. 

Proletarian criticism has been strength- 
ened in the last decade by the appearance 
of a number of vigorous critics. The four 
who stand out most conspicuously are 
Sidney Hook, Joshua Kunitz, Bernard 
Smith, and Joseph Freeman. Hook’s criti- 
cism has been confined mainly to philosophy, 
and thus has had little effect upon the lit- 
erary direction of left-wing writers, however 
much of an influence it has had upon other 
sections of the left-wing movement. With- 
out doubt, Hook, who is associated with the 
department of philosophy at New York 
University, is one of the most important 
critical thinkers produced by the racical 
movement in America in the last decade. 
Joshua Kunitz in The Jew in Russian Liter- 
ature contributed a most important addition 
to Marxian criticism in America. Kunitz’s 
work received as high praise in the liberal 
and radical press in England as in this 
country. Bernard Smith, formerly associate 
editor of the New Masses, in divers 
articles and reviews has applied the left- 
wing method in a more specific sense than 
any of these other writers. At the present 
time he is writing a left-wing History of 
American Criticism which will embody his 
critical approach in more conclusive forin. 
Joseph Freeman, perhaps the most brilliant 
of these critics, with the exception of his 
contribution to the trifold critical vol:me, 
Voices of October, and his collaboration 
with Scott Nearing in the composition ot 
Dollar Diplomacy, has confined his radical 
criticism to the magazines. If his work has 
had less influence than some of the others, 
it has been only because it has appeared 
with less frequency and less consecutiveness. 

By way of conclusion, it is worth while t 
note the presence of certain other writers 
whose work deserves mention as close to, 
if not an intrinsic part of, the proletarian 
tradition. In this connection the work o! 
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Edwin Seaver at once suggests itself. While 
Seaver has hovered about the skirts of the 
left-wing movement for many years he has 
never become a part of it in an intimate 
sense of the word. Eight years ago when he 
founded his modernistic magazine, 1924, 
which is now effete, he was much farther 
removed from the left-wing tradition than 
he is today! In his first novel, The Company, 
which was published in 1930, there were 
new signs of his movement toward the left. 
In more recent days he has begun to swing 
still more to the left, as his work in the 
New Masses attests. Samuel D. Schmal- 
hausen, whose interests have been more 
psychological than literary, has made, 
nevertheless, striking psychoanalytic con- 
tributions to left-wing criticism. Agreeing 
with Radek that criticism should effect a 
fusion of Marx and Freud, Schmalhausen 
has pursued a somewhat different path from 
that followed by other revolutionary critics 
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in America. Nor should Em Jo Basshe be 
forgotten. Although ‘Basshe has been silent 
for the past few years, it was he, along with 
Michael Gold, who dominated the experi- 
mental left-wing theatre, The New Play- 
wrights Theatre, in which such left-wing 
plays as Gold’s Hoboken Blues, John Dos 
Passos’ Airways Inc., John Howard Law- 
son’s The Loudspeaker, Paul Sifton’s The 
Belt, and his own plays, The Centuries and 
Earth, were produced. Gifted with a greater 
genius for the theatre than any of his other 
left-wing associates, Basshe soon came to 
exercise a marked influence over young 
left-minded dramatists. 

In the light of the changes which are 
already in the process of transforming our 
society in a most drastic way, there is little 
hazard in the statement that within the next 
five years we shall witness a rapid growth 
in the proletarian tradition in American 
literature. 


Printed by courtesy 


of the author and Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





VIRGINIA HERSCH’S CHARACTERS 
“FIGHT BACK” 


By HARrLanpb 


“TITHE first requirement for any artistic 
work,” said Virginia Hersch, “is being 
surrounded by large spaces of time.”’ 

And she waved her hands in a wide 
gesture to indicate the large spaces. 

Mrs. Hersch, author of the novels, Storm 
Beach, Women under Glass, Bird of God, 
and numerous successful short stories, is 
fortunate in having great gobs of the famous 
fourth-dimensional element to play with. 
She sympathizes with Emily Dickenson, 
who, when a friend pitied her for having 
so. much time on her hands, said that time 
was all she wanted. It is obvious enough in 
the case of both ladies that time is made 
possible by a certain supply of legal tender. 


MANCHESTER 


The Hersch family is 100 per cent. 
creative. Mr. Hersch paints. Since travel 
and leisure greatly assist both occupations, 
the pair roam about Europe and find good 
places in which to write and to paint. They 
settle in a secluded part of Spain or Irance 
for two or three months, and for that time 
they are absolutely alone with themselves 
and their work. The book written and the 
paintings painted, they plunge back into 
civilization and hunt up their friends, for 
they are far from unsocial beings. 

It was in Spain that Mrs. Hersch first 
became a novelist. She had gone there to 
watch her husband paint, and became in- 
terested in the life of El Greco. With later 
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trips to Spain, she became more and more 
enthusiastic about the painter who served 
as a bridge between modern and Renais- 
sance art, and her first novel, Bird of God, 
was based upon his life. 

The novel was not written in Spain, 
however. Mrs. Hersch deliberately went to 
Southern France to do the work, thus il- 
lustrating another of her working principles 
as a novelist. 

“T don’t like to be too close to my subject 
during the actual writing,” she said. “If 
you're writing a book about certain people 
or a certain locality, I think the thing to do 
is to soak yourself with the atmosphere— 
get it into your bones and nerves and blood 
—then go away and write it in retrospect.” 

Thus, if a writer were doing a book about 
hectic American city life, he would do well 
to take his notes and materials and ideas 
and go away into the country—or possibly 
go abroad, to settle down for a while and 
get his bearings and possibly acquire a 
Jovian slant on his subject. 

Mrs. Hersch’s greatest problem in writ- 


ing a novel, she says, is in “keeping the 


book alive.” By that she means that she 
wants her people of the book to be living 
beings with their own ideas about how the 
plot should go. 

“I don’t want them to be too much under 
control,” she said. “I want them to be able 
to fight back. I want a character to jump 
out of the paper at me and say, ‘Look here, 
I don’t do things like that. I never did a 
thing like that in my life. Now you just 
sit down and change that chapter.’ So long 
as they make me do things like that, I know 
I’m on the right track. If they don’t bring 
any pressure to bear upon me, and simply 
submit to my directions, then it’s all wrong. 

“TI made a terrific false start on the novel 
I’m working on now. The characters did 
only the things I had planned for them. 
They didn’t come to life. I wrote I don’t 
know how many thousand words, and still 
they were placid and obedient. There was 
only one thing to do—kill them all and start 
over again. That’s what I did. And when 
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I started again, I knew at once by the way 
they fought back that everything was well. 
I wrote sixty thousand words without a 
stop. The story came through by itself, as 
good stories must.” 

All this is passing strange, because most 
writers don’t like to have their characters 
get out of control. Mrs. Hersch apparently 
thrives on it. The novel, Storm Beach, deals 
with Jewish people in Charleston, South 
Carolina. There is a woman who never 
marries, and the tradition has it that she 
remained single because of love for a mem- 
ber of another faith. It was the problem 
of Mrs. Hersch to make the renunciation 
seem logical and convincing, and in view of 
modern liberal ideas, this was a task. Help 
came from an unexpected quarter. The 
mother was originally intended to be a very 
minor character. In fact, the author had 
arranged her death early in the book. The 
time came for mother to die. A perfectly 
nice funeral was prepared. But mother 
flatly refused to die! Through chapter after 
chapter, she clung tenaciously to the thread 
of life, and Mrs. Hersch didn’t know what 
to make of it. But if mother insisted on 
living, then mother must know more about 
that novel than the author did, so Mrs. 
Hersch let mother keep right on living. She 
knew there was a purpose behind it. Sure 
enough, toward the end of the book, mother 
spoke out and told daughter what she 
thought about it all. She made a long speech, 
which came from the pen of the writer 
almost automatically, and summed up the 
whole theme of the story. Mother emerged 
triumphant, and stole the book as much as 
any Hollywood actress ever stole a film. 

Mrs. Hersch is rather doubtful whether 
advice does the seasoned writer any good. 
Naturally, the beginner may profit, if he 
will, by the advice of those who have gone 
along the road before, but the person who 
knows what he is about usually doesn't 
want advice when he asks for it. He wants 
his opinion confirmed. 

“I never ask advice about a story,” she 
said quite candidly, “until I know I have 
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done something wrong. Then I go and get 
some one to tell me what I already know 
and haven’t the courage to tell myself.” 

Her first novel was ninety thousand 
words in length; the third is only seventy 
thousand. While she states that each story 
must determine its own length, since each 
new novel is something of an adventure, 
she thinks that the emphasis of the present 
day is upon the short novel, that there are 
more people who like to read a novel in 
one sitting. While she hesitates to pre- 
scribe for another, she rather believes that 
this tendency is an important thing for the 
beginner to ponder over. 

Higher education for women, and labor- 
saving devices which have eased the lot of 
the housewife, are both indirect contribu- 
tors to the variety of American writing, 
says Mrs. Hersch. There are more women 
readers, who often like to read stories about 
the problems of other women, and these 
problems can be handled competently only 
by women writers. Ellen Glasgow and Julia 
Peterkin are nominated by Mrs. Hersch for 
leading honors among the women writers 
of America. 

Yet every natural advantage is on the 
side of the man writer, she continued. It 
has been said that a person must be over 
forty to write a really great book. A male 
novelist of middle age finds it easier to 
associate on equal terms with young people 
than does a middle-aged woman, Mrs. 
Hersch points out. It is easier for him to 
have young women friends, so that he may 
keep in touch with the ideas of newer 
generations. He may even marry a younger 
woman, a procedure less socially acceptable 
if the roles are reversed. 

So much is said of going to New York, 
going to Paris, going somewhere else than 
where you are, if you want to write, that 
we asked Mrs. Hersch what advice she 


would give about this matter, say, to the 
young girl who has completed her education 
and lives in a village or small city remote 
from contact with other writers or with 
markets. Shall she remain at home and try 
to write of the life about her? Or what? 
“I think if it is economically possible, 
she should go abroad for a year,” she 
replied. “You have to get away from your 
environment to get perspective, and you 
need, for a time at least, the inspiration of 
associating with those who are trying to 
do the same thing you are doing. I should 
advise going abroad rather than to New 
York. In New York there’s too much 
danger of being overcome entirely by the 
commercial aspect of ‘the writing game.’ 
In Paris you can find a group of serious 
writers of all ages, and it’s very helpful. 
Men like Ford Madox Ford have given 
almost unlimited time to promising young- 
sters, and a lot of good books have been 
done by people who have sat around and 
talked with him. but one year is enough. 


Then the writer should return and try to 
interpret, if he wishes, his own environ- 
ment.” 


The book which Mrs. Hersch is now 
doing is about a woman lawyer. It should 
be a faithful book, for she was educated 
for the law. At the University of Califor- 
nia, she won a poetry prize and then tried 
to be a writer. Thinking that she had been 
too ambitious, she returned to college, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar. 
Instead of practicing, she married, and the 
rest of her career has been outlined. 

She says she doesn’t think in terms of 
poetry any more. While she believes in the 
value of poetry as training for the writing 
of prose, she says that adolescents usually 
write poetry, and that the poor poet is one 
who has remained adolescent too long. 








CHILDREN’S VERSE 


By Mary CaroLyn Davies 


HERE are two divisions of children’s 

verse: verse for the child and verse for 
the child in us. 

Robert Louis Stevenson and Milne give 
more delight to adults than to children 
perhaps. The same holds true of Walter 
de la Mare and of Lewis Carroll. They 
are better, of course, than the writers which 
average children prefer. 

Here, more than in adult verse, the 
theme is everything. If the theme does not 
appeal to a child, then certainly the tech- 
nique will not. Children are immeasurably 
harder to please than grown-ups. They 
want to hear about something they them- 
selves are interested in. Familiar objects or 
very imaginative ones, such as dragons and 
fairies and giants, please them. A mixture 
of the familiar and the very imaginative is 
always successful. They like action, drama, 
suspense, something happening. And, of 
course, humor is popular with them. 

Repetition gives children delight. The 
repetition of “James James Morrison Mor- 
rison,” which so charmed us at first, later 
becomes infuriating. The monotony of 
repetition finally gets on the nerves. but 
there will always be new children to whom 
it will be new—for a while. 

Children’s verse that is also poetry is 
rare. But it happens. “Sprinkling Cart” by 
Dorothy Aldis is charming : 


Not a tree stirs 

The whole afternoon, 

And hot little houses 
Lean in a swoon, 

When clinking comes the sprinkling cart 
Up the city street 
(Wet-and-cool, wet-and-cool 
Sound of horses’ feet). 
And the asphalt darkening 
In the small shower 
Shivers and smells 

Like a wet stone flower. 


For children’s verse, one may well use 


the trochee oftener than the iamb. The 
short line, too, is preferable. Most verse 
is written in iambic measure. But there is 


a certain brightness and gaiety in the trochee 
that children like. “Twas the Night before 
Christmas, with its more unusual choice of 
beat and its long lines, is the classic excep- 
tion. 

The short line makes the verse easier to 
read aloud and easier to learn by heart. 
l’or these same reasons each line should end 
with a rhyme, and these rhymes should not 
be too far apart. The “a, a, b, b” scheme 
is best. 

All children are natural poets. They do 
not feel beauty so much, but they do ap- 
preciate strangeness. They are quick to see 
resemblances between incongruous things. 
We should try to follow them in this. We 
must write like children. 

Simple words only must be used, except 
for the few places where a big word is 
effective for contrast or humor. And then 
that word is most effective if led up to by 
a series of one-syllabled words. One-syl- 
labled words are used not only to make the 
work understandable, but also to give a 
jerky, sing-song rhythm. Children like to 
sing or chant the poems, and that requires 
definite beat and many sharp consonant 
sounds, especially at the end of lines. Notice: 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 

The beat is so pronounced that it is 
almost impossible to read those two lines 
without sing-song-ing them. It is that ef- 
fect which children love. They love it for 
two reasons: the first, because they like the 
sharp explosive sounds and the regular beat, 
and second, because they can learn it by 
heart better. 

The remarkable degree in which child 
verse and humorous verse resemble one 
another—in fact, so much so that of certain 
pieces one cannot say that they are more 
one than the other—is illustrated by the 
Dodo poem about which Carolyn Wells 
wrote her amusing small essay. She tells 
us that this gem was written long ago by 
an obscure Oxford Don. 
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James gave Elizabeth a Dodo; 
James never offered one to me! 
The loveliest lemon-colored Dodo, 
With the greenest eyes that 
you would wish to see. 


Now it isn’t that I’m doubting 
that James loves me, 

And I know that he would 
ask me out to tea— 

But he did give Elizabeth a 
Dodo, 


And—he—never—even 
of fered—one—to— me! 


To quote Carolyn Wells: “ ‘James gave 
Elizabeth a Dodo.’ A_ simple declara- 
tive sentence. Ah, yes, but how often 
beneath a simple declarative lies a compound 
fracture. A fractured heart. Not entirely 
to be learned from that first line, and yet 
the throbbing heart of the sympathetic 
reader must note a hint of despair in the 
very simplicity of the declarative. 

“And justified by the second line! 

“Ah, there we have the tragedy. ‘James 
never offered one to me.’ 

“A grievance, a disappointment, a woe— 
so deep, so unfathomable, that it also must 
be stated in simple declarative—”’ 

Then she speaks of the: “Under-tone in 
the seventh line, the dominant seventh that 
lays bare her suffering heart. 

“The eighth line we cannot see for our 
scalding tears. That last line, with its deep, 
heart-breaking sob, spoken all on one key 
without inflection as it is without hope, a 
numbed, despairing acceptance of a cruel, 
a heartrending fate—it is too awful!” 

Miss Wells brings out several hints in 
technique here. She shows the power of 
simplicity in humorous verse and the power 
of stressing the importance of what one 
may call the “wow” ending. 

The book, Kings and Queens, for chil- 
dren, which is a humorous treatment of 
history bears out the contention that chil- 
dren like humor. 

Verse that tells a story entrances them, 
as does also action, drama, suspense. Note 
how many of the verses in Mother Goose 
are little novels in themselves. For older 
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children “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
Tennyson’s poem about “The Revenge,” 
and dozens of other action poems come to 
mind. 

For very young children, poems about 
animals never come amiss. They are fasci- 
nated by the animals of the circus and 
strange lands as well as by little stories of 
their own pets. They like verse telling about 
their games, or about school and vacation 
and all familiar things, or about cowboys 
and boats. Among favorite animal poems 
are “The Bear Hunt” by Margaret Wid- 
demer, “Kitten’s Night Thoughts” by Oliver 
Herford, “The Family Dragon” also by 
Margaret Widdemer, “The Horse” by 
James Stevens, and we may add “The 
Animal Store” by Rachael Field, and even 
“Animal Crackers” by Christopher Morley. 
One leading book for children shows us 
such titles as these: “Indian Children,” 
“Circus,” “Radiator Lions,’ “Taxis,” and 
“The Playhouse Key.” These show the 
general things children like to see written 
about. 

For very small children a lilting trochaic 
measure gives a gay, exciting effect, especial- 
ly if the lines are very short. For older 
children, longer narrative verse should have 
a long, swinging line, with a very definite 
beat. A good example is Chesterton’s 
“Lepanto” which simply cries out to be 
read aloud. In no other type of verse can 
we use the refrain with such telling effect. 
Remember, for instance, James Whitcomb 
Riley’s : 

Raggedy! raggedy! raggedy man! 

One of the most important adjuncts is 
the pictorial quality. The clearer the picture, 
the better the verse. An example is: 

The friendly cow, all red and white. 
Color should be mentioned and definite 
clear pictures painted. 

Especially in work that veers more to 
verse than to poetry, it will be an aid to 
salability to mention the modern things with 
which the child is surrounded in real life: 
machinery, airplanes, derricks, and the many 
things that mark this modern age. 


TIPS ON FICTION WRITING 


If I were to give one suggestion which 
seems to be more important than any other, 
it would be that you put yourself in the 
place of every person with whom you have 
anything to do. Try to see the moment or 
the situation through his eyes. It is curious 
that an interpretation of the golden rule 
is just as important in literature as it is 
in life—namely, see all others as if you 
were seeing yourself. 

—Zona Gale 


It seems to me that to write a successful 
story, whether serious or comic, an author 
ought to possess three qualifications: crea- 
tive ability ; a sense of character ; the knack 
of easy narration. Let us consider for a 
moment. Obviously, every writer must 
possess the first qualification in some degree, 
or he would not be able to begin at all. Of 
course he can get over the difficulty by ap- 
propriating someone else’s ideas—and most 
of us do, at one time or another—but that 
is another story. Without the second his 
characters will be mere dummies, stock 
types, neither living nor fitting into their 
places. Without the third, again, he will 
tire his reader out, and that is fatal. 

— lan Hay 


do not realize 
“strong” story. 


Many writers apparently 
what constitutes a salable 
I am using quotation marks merely to 
emphasize my thoughts. The editors are 
eager to buy stories of this type but they 
must prove something, or be uplifting, or 
inspiring at the end. | have read an enor- 
mous amount of drab manuscripts. The 
authors seem to think that the picture of 
mother slaving over the ironing-board, 
father becoming involved with business 
failure or plodding back of the plough, 
means interesting reading. This may be true 
when handled by a past master whose work 
is in constant demand, but it certainly does 
not apply to the average writer—even one 
whose work is fairly salable. Even strong 
stories should be entertaining and diverting, 
not merely dreary. A salable tragic story 
does not necessarily mean picturing a con- 


stant struggle against everyday hardships, 
but must have a twist at the end which 
leaves at least a feeling of being filled up 
in the mind of the reader. 

—C. H. Baker, Jr. 


Look to your characterization. Frequently 
a short story drops into an _ elongated 
character sketch without story value. If you 
have blocks and blocks of description of 
your hero or heroine and if you fill pages 
and pages plumbing the depths of character, 
unilluminated by action or plot develop- 
ment, then you have written a character 
sketch, a detached portrait that may be 
substantial and effective in itself but that 
does not fit into the frame of a short story. 
The story distributes characterization. It 
reveals a man in a scrap of conversation, 
in a significant gesture, in a chance reaction. 
It does not hoist characterization on the 
reader en bloc. A character sketch is static; 
nothing particular need happen to the in- 
dividual. The short story is dynamic; 
something must happen to the character. 

—Edythe Helen Browne 


When you come to an impasse, and all 
authors do, don’t sit dolorously confronting 
that blank wall of creative defeat. Turn 
blithely back to the other worktable in your 
shop of creating, and while your conscious 
mind is busy shaping the new product, ten 
to one that industrious little army which 
we roughly designate as the Subconscious 
has blown a breach in your impasse and 
given you plain sailing again. The most 
profitable recreational exercise, in my own 
case, has proved to be the writing of verse. 
When you get stuck with your prose, try 
a sonnet! 

—Arthur Stringer 


A novel, it seems to me, is merely a work 
of the imagination in which a writer tries 
to present the experiences and emotions of 
a group of people by the light of his own. 
That is what he really does, whether his 
method is “objective” or “subjective.” 

—Willa Cather 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 


ideas on various pertinent subjects. 


Readers of THE WRITER are 


also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in THE WRITER or making helpful sug- 
gestions to writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter 
from a reader to be published each month. 


AUTHORS IN CHAINS 


The increasing vogue of dictatorship 
clad in shirts of many colors is making the 
future of the writer, at least the European 
writer, exceedingly precarious. Feucht- 
wanger’s library has been destroyed, the 
property of Ernst Toller the playwright 
has been confiscated, and now comes word 
that the works of the Danish writer, Marcus 
Lausen, have been banned in Germany. A 
short story manuscript which he sent to a 
German publisher under contract has been 
seized, and he has been told by Nazi leaders 
that it will not be released until he retracts 
statements about Germany that he made in 
a speech last summer. 

Meanwhile, the Nazi idea has penetrated 
South American countries, Austria has just 
succumbed to its Nazi, and there is a wide- 
spread Nazi party in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Since the Nazi, or 
Fascist, idea rests upon the absolute 
authority of a dictator or group of dictators, 
with suppression of all criticism, it begins 
to look as though the United States, in spite 
of all cynicism, is still the land of the com- 
paratively free. 

General Johnson has not yet thrown the 
editors of the Nation and the New Republic 
into jail for expressing their doubts about 
the wing-power of the Blue Eagle. 


A SAIL AT LAST? 


For six or eight years, we are told, 
American literature has been shipwrecked 


on a desert island, its clothing in tatters and 
its only nourishment an occasional raw fish 
or tinned biscuit. At times it seemed that 
a ship was coming to the rescue, but it 
either turned out to be another mirage, or 
else its lookout man saw not the signal fire 
and the white shirt waving from the palm 
tree. 

And who tells us all this? No other than 
Henry Louis Mencken, the Sage of Balti- 
more. We hasten to add that while the 
theory is his, the shipwreck simile is ours. 

Now Mr. Mencken, his toes clinging to 
the tree-trunk and his telescope elevated to 
the horizontal, gives a grunt of satisfaction. 
Hope is near, he opines. There is a little 
wisp of smoke far out on the horizon, which 
the Mencken eye labels as authentic. 

Two signs convince the malty mogul of 
letters that the fast is coming to an end. 
One is that the public no longer cares for 
the fervidly gushing books about Russia. 
Another “is the waning vogue for romantic 
books seeking to reconcile science and 
theology on the basis of denaturizing science. 
I am in hopes that this movement toward 
common sense will be followed presently in 
the political and economic fields. 

“For four or five years past we have 
been flooded with books whooping up 
various new and preposterous economic 
theories....This folly, I believe, will pass 
quickly. It will be terminated, as it was 
begun, by Literati. So-called practical men 
believe that they run the world, but they are 
mistaken. The ideas which animate them 
always come out of books.” 
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Literary activity in the United States 
runs by explosions, he says, and the next 
explosion is about due. 

Come on, who will be the first to explode? 


THE RADIO DRAMA 


According to a customary order of 
events, a novel is born as a magazine serial ; 
it is then published as a book; later it may 
appear as a film; and the radio rights may 
trail along somewhere before the end. 

Now, for the first time, the order has 
been changed, and a fiction property has 
been sold first of all as a radio drama, then 
as a book. The Townsend Murder Mystery, 
by Octavus Roy Cohen, just published by 
Appleton-Century, is the first full-length 
mystery novel which has ever been written 
directly for radio broadcast. It appeared 
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over the network of the National Broad- 
casting Company in seven installments last 
winter, and has been released as a book 
without change from its original dialogue 
form. 

While it is doubtful if the straight 
dialogue form will ever become popular as 
a medium for telling a mystery story in 
print, it is, as Mr. Cohen says, “an example 
of what a radio drama has been,” and as 
such is one of the few practical textbooks 
in the technique of the radio drama. 

Just as the services of well-known novel- 
ists have been drafted to produce original 
movie scenarios, it is probable that in the 
future the dramatized radio novel will 
provide an important part of the income of 
the fiction writer. Attention to the require- 
ments of the new field is indicated. 





BUDGET “EXPERIENCE” 


Editor, the Forum: 

The old saw about the writer being unable to 
pour from his pitcher until he has filled it is 
a good one. But how many prospective authors 
do anything practical about it, such as drawing 
up a definite program for gathering experience? 
Faced with the problem of earning my living 
with my typewriter and at the same time filling 
in my background for the more important writing 
—short stories and novels—that was to come later, 
or somehow be crowded in between routine as- 
signments, I decided to budget “Experience.” 

For a first step I opened a special savings 
account. In this I déposited a certain percent- 
age of all my incoming checks. Sometimes it 
was difficult, but by stressing regularity rather 
than high proportion I succeeded. With a tidy 
little balance—not large but  serviceable—life 
suddenly became much easier, less strained. 
Instead of sitting doggedly, day after day, at 
my typewriter, I began to intersperse little ex- 
peditions apart from those required by my ordi- 
nary work. One by one the experiences I had 
dreamed of capturing became realities. Some- 


times the wriling project I had anticipated 
materialized; frequently it did not, or was sup- 
planted by a new and entirely unexpected idea. 
Occasionally the “interest” on the sum withdrawn 
and “invested” did not appear for weeks, months, 
or even years. But always I felt well repaid. 

When writers have successfully experimented 
with budgeting “Experience,” they should try to 
codify it along certain main lines of interest. 
Experience harvested merely for the thrill to be 
found therein does not pay dividends. Never- 
theless, it is also true that the writer cannot 
afford to be too methodical. When destiny chooses 
to drop an opportunity to see or do something 
novel in his path, he ought to seize it quickly. 
If, to the despair of his conscience, he does that 
very thing—goes rooting around amongst the 
foundations of other people’s lives, he will very 
quickly discover that his attempts, however small, 
to make the cost ef Experience a regular item 
in his budget, have not been entirely in vain. 


Henry Millis. 


Sanford, Fla. 


THE “CREATIVE” READER 


Editor, the Forum: 

Is that interesting individual described in your 
July issue really a “creative” reader? Consider 
the man you have in mind in relation to an art 
that is kindred to literature. 

He stands before a finely executed portrait of 
a familiar face. It seems to him almost as 


though he looked at the individual himself. Not 
only the features of the face are to be seen, 
but also there is that indefinable part of person- 
ality we call expression—the spirit of the man. 
He frowns, or smiles, or seems about to speak. 

But if the portrait be studied just as lines and 
color upon canvas, one will note that the artist 
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has drawn but a part, perhaps only the right 
half of the face: half the forehead, an eye, the 
sharp vigorous line of the nose, a characteristic 
portion, and no more than half of the mouth and 
chin. The rest of the face gradually merges in 
and loses itself in indistinguishable shadow. 

Because it is a part of the face and not the 
whole, and because it is not flat as an inartistic 
photograph would make it, likeness and expres- 
sion are finer, more vivid and compelling. The 
reason is obvious. ‘The human eye takes in only 
a point, not an entire area, at a glance. The 
artist, fully aware of this, has selected for the 
portrait those distinguishing features upon which 
the beholder’s glance would ultimately rest: that 
part which is most clearly and particularly that 
individual’s own, those features and that expres- 
sion not strongly resembling those of any one 
else. 

Whether the one who recognizes the familiar 
face in the portrait fills in, in his mind’s eye, 
that which the artist has left in shadow, or 
whether he does not, 1 cannot answer. But 
whichever is the case, is he not the blood brother 
of the man you call the “creative” reader—a 
reader whose knowledge of life and human nature, 
whose sympathetic absorption in the scene and 
the subject requires for its complete under- 
standing only the vital, important features and 
rejects those minor inconsequential details which 
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MY METHOD 


Editor, the Forum: 

1 wonder how many student writers profit, 
by what they see at a motion picture theatre. [ 
believe that often a student who is really in 
earnest about his work loses his seriousness of 
viewpoint when he watches a screen play. He 
is likely to pay more attention to the work of 
the players or of some spectacular feature of the 
film than to the story. 

I do not believe in taking a notebook to the 
theatre for the purpose of getting the story of 
4 film. ‘The notebook is all right to have with 
you in case some idea occurs to you which should 
be jotted down immediately, but I think a little 
exercise in memory and attention can be gained 
by keeping track of the story mentally rather 
than by notes. The mind should be open to every- 
thing which the eye sees. 

When I get home after having seen a screen 
play, I sit down at once and write out a detailed 
synopsis, using all the important action but none 
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would distract his attention and blur the finer, 
telling lines of the great whole? 

But he hasn’t created anything. His is the 
selective, cultivated mind and understanding that 
linked together make the entire drama. He does 
not need to have life spelled out for him in 
words of one syllable, to look at every leaf to 
be sure that the trée before him is an oak. 
For him the Parable of the Prodigal Son or 
the story of the raising from the dead of Lazarus 
or the son of the Widow of Nain are, in spite 
of brevity and lack of detail, sharp, clean, com- 
plete poignant wholes. 

‘These are, of course, extreme instances. There 
are plenty of short passages in Shakespeare that 
equally well illustrate the point, notably the 
magnificent passage in Lear describing the cliff, 
the samphire gatherer hanging on it, and the 
sloop at its base. 

The creative writer is the man who writes for 
such readers. Such artists are rare. They learn 
their art from life, not from the way some other 
man describes it. Like other great artists there 
are few perfect ones, and their number increases 
as the scale of excellence descends. They do not 
make the “creative” reader. He observes life 
closely, knows it thoroughly, and loves it. It is 
this intimacy that makes him what he is. 

J. M. Dallam. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF STUDY 


of the “frills” to describe fully the picture I saw 


on the screen. I find as I write, if I concentrate, 
that the film unfolds itself again just as I saw 
it in the theatre. When 1 have finished my 
synopsis, I then have a complete outline of the 
picture I wish to analyze, and I have it in my own 
words, so that every idea which appeared in the 
picture is clear to my mind. A synopsis taken 
from a trade paper, while helpful to a degree, 
is never so good as one of this kind to work 
with when studying. 

The writing of the synopsis has probably im- 
pressed the story with most of its details on 
my mind, but if it has not, all I have to do is 
to refer to that outline. Now I begin to study 
in earnest, in order to discover just how a par- 
ticular plot was developed and why it was better 
than those rejected scripts that are in my files. 


Mrs. Mabel Prior. 
York, Pa. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section concerning the current need of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


ARCADIAN LirE—Route 4, Sulphur Springs, 
Tex., is a small monthly magazine which 
maintains a high literary standard. It uses 
short feature articles on folklore and nature. 
At the present it wants “Folklore Nuggets” 
definitely “slanted” for that magazine, in 
lengths of 100 to 300 words. Payment is 


at the rate of one cent per word, on accep- 


tance. Some short pastoral verse is also 
published. Prizes are awarded for the best 
poems; there is no other payment. Otto E. 
Rayburn, editor. 


ATLANTIC SPORTSMAN—lWéinston - Salem, 
North Carolina, uses articles with photo- 
graphs concerning wild life, game and fish. 
Also publishes hunting stories. Lengths 
may range up to 3,000 words. Payment is 
$2 to $6 per article. A. G. Gordon, editor. 


CHATELAINE—481 University Ave., Toron- 
to, Can., publishes only those articles which 
have Canadian woman interest, in lengths 
up to 2,000 words. Pays one cent per word 
and up, on acceptance. Byrne H. Sanders, 
editor. 


CHILD WELFARE—8 Grove St., Winchester, 
Mass. (Business offices, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) This is the of- 
ficial magazine of the National Congress of 
parents and teachers. It looks for scientific 
material regarding child care and training, 


written in an unacademic style which will 
appeal to the average parent and teacher. 
It does not accept fiction for adults or stories 
for children. A few short poems are 
published. Payment is at the rate of one- 
half cent per word for prose and ten cents 
per line for poetry, on acceptance. Very 
little material is being accepted at the 
present time.” Frances Ullmann, assistant 
editor. 


THE CLown, formerly published at Allen- 
town, Pa., is now published at Emaus, Pa. 
Extremely funny “short-shorts” about 
1,000 words in length, and short humorous 
essays, from 200 to 600 words, are used. 
J. I. Rodale, editor. 


CoMPLETE WESTERN BookK—OO Murray St., 
New York City, is in the market for novels, 
60,000 words in length, and for short stories 
about 7,000 words in length. All stories 
must have “romance and should be written 
with an eye to please the grown man and 
woman.” The editor suggests that writers 
send first a synopsis of contemplated novels 
for approval. Payment is one cent per word, 
on publication. 


ConFrLict—Room 621, 101 Park Ave., New 
York City, is a quarterly which is in the 
market for all types of adventure short 
stories, lengths, 3,000 to 5,000 words; and 
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for full book-length action Western and 
action detective novels, 50,000 words in 
length. Frederick Gardner, editor. 


DELL PUBLISHING CoMpANy—100 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, which recently pur- 
chased Five Novets Montuty, of the 
Clayton group, will continue that magazine 
along the same general lines. That is, each 
issue will contain the same five types of 
stories : sport, love, mystery, adventure, and 
Western. The length limit is 20,000 words. 
It also purchased Ace HicuH and DANGER 
Traits, which it will publish as boys’ 
magazines. It is, therefore, in the market 
for thrilling, exciting action stories of the 
adventure type which will appeal to boys 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 
Action must start at once and should be 
fast and direct. Lengths: short stories, 
5,000 to 8,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
15,000 words; serials, 50,000 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. Eugene A. 
Clancy, editor. 


Dime Mystery MacGaAzine—205 E. 42nd 
St., New York City, is in the market for 
“chills and thrills. Sheer horror is wanted 
for this magazine. Stories may be pseudo- 
scientific, supernatuural, of the old dark 
house type, or have any other characteristic 
as long as the yarn is gripping and suf- 
ficiently ‘scary.’ Characters must be credible. 
If you can make the editor’s hair stand on 
end, you’ve probably made a sale.” Lengths: 
short stories up to 6,000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 25,000 words. Pays one cent per 
word and up, on publication. Rogers Terrill, 
editor. 


Doc SaAvAGE MAGAzINE—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, needs “short stories under 
6,000 words—preferably around 4,000 words 
—that have American heroes in various 
settings of adventure and colorful atmos- 
phere. There is no limitation as to plot or 
territory. The whole world can be used for 
the action; any type of adventure or thrill- 
ing story can be utilized.” It does prefer 
to steer clear of “dated” stories of the past 
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decade. Stories laid in other countries 
before the World War may be purchased if 


they are interesting. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance, 


DrEAM WorLp—1926 Broadway, New 
York City, uses stories having a romantic 
background in which sincerity and truth are 
the keynote. It is interested in stories of 
courtship and marriage which are written 
realistically and dramatically. All love 
stories should be written in the first person 
and based on actual experiences of men and 
women. The note of sacrifice is always 
welcome. Lengths: 3,000 to 8,500 words 
for short stories; 25,000 to 50,000 words 
for serials. Pays two cents per word, on 
acceptance. 


Fiction House—461 Eighth Ave., New 
York City, writes us that with the Nov- 
ember issue they are resuming publication 
of Action Stories, FRONTIER STORIES, 
LARIAT Story MAGAZINE, and WINGs. 
These magazines will be issued every other 
month for the present, but it is the intention 
of the publishers to put them on a monthly 
basis as soon as possible. The first two of 
these magazines want “fast-moving, dra- 
matic yarns, with Western and adventure 
locales.” Occasional crime-detective stories 
will also be used. Ariat is all Western. 
It looks for fast-moving action and melo- 
drama. Lengths: novels, 20,000 to 25,000 
words; novelettes, 12,000 to 14,000 words; 
short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 words. WINGs 
will publish four complete war air novels 
of the Western front in each issue. Lengths, 
18,000 to 25,000 words. “Payment is one 
cent per word and up—very little up at 
this time, however—and will be made on 
acceptance. We are organized to give the 
same quick readings and fast checks as in 
the past.” John F. Byrne, editor. 


GoLFER AND SporTSMAN—529 S. Seventh 
St., Minneapolis, Minn., needs short articles 
on timely subjects and personalities, prefer- 
ably humorous in tone. Pays varying rates, 
on acceptance. Virginia Safford, editor and 
general manager. 
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GREATER SHOW WorLp—1547 Broadway, 
New York City, uses short stories, articles, 
and fillers written about show people and 
the theatrical business. Pays one-half cent 
per word, on publication. Johnny J. Kline, 
editor. 


THE GREENWICH VILLAGER—15 East Ninth 
St., New York City, is a literary and art 
bimonthly magazine “with no definite poli- 
cies. All contributors must live in the 
Village or have lived in the Village at some 
time.” It uses short stories, and articles on 
any subject of general interest. Length 
limit, 1,500 words. According to the editor, 
“poetry, humor, and art will also be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm.” Payment is $2 per 
column, on publication. Edison Smith, 
editor. 


THE Hounp ano Horn—545 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, desires fiction, distin- 
guished in style, up to 5,000 words in length; 
critical articles, literary and philosophic 
subject matter, from 3,000 to 7,500 words 
in length; and poetry which may be from 
one to five Hounp AND Horn pages in 
length. Pays $2.50 per page for prose and 
$5 per page for poetry, on publication. 
Lincoln E. Kirstein, editor. 


Tue IconocLtast—6039 Hollywood Blwud., 
Hollywood, Calif. The editor of this 
magazine, which issued its first number on 
October first, says that he would like 
“contributions, preferably from young 
writers, of an iconoclastic type commenting 
on all aspects of the American scene... 
All manuscripts must be above the average 
in literary merit, and contributors must not 
overstep the iconoclastic bounds.” Only one 
short story and one short poem will be 
published in each issue. Lengths for stories, 
1,000 to 1,800 words. Payment will be in 
the form of a subscription to the magazine. 
John N. Hanagan, editor. 


Tue Instructor—514 Cutler Bldg., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., looks for educational stories 
for young children, seasonal in nature, with 
questions and suggested activities based on 
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the text; verse for children; and seasonal 
plays suitable for school production. Length 
for stories, 500 words. Pays good rates, on 
Helen M. Owen, managing 


acceptance. 
editor. 


JoURNAL OF THE QOutTDOOR LIFE—450 
Seventh Ave., New York City, is in the 
market for fiction, incidents, and experience 
stories dealing with tuberculosis. Low rates 
are paid, on acceptance. Philip P. Jacobs, 
editor. 


Kosmos—P. O. Box 374, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The editor describes the stories wanted for 
this new bimonthly publication as follows: 
“They should be complete stories of artistic 
concept, stripped of non-essentials—a story 
not a dressed incident. We seek a new form 
of story telling. We will accept literary 
fragments if complete in themselves. Con- 
tributions should be staccato and vibrant. 
We are interested in publishing only good 
literature, favoring no particular school.” 
Lengths, under 1,500 words. No set pay- 
ment. Prizes will probably be awarded. 
Hjalmer Gursen, editor. 


THE Lone EAcGLeE—570 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, is a new magazine for thrilling 
air stories, either in short or novelette 
length. Pays up to three-fourths cent per 
word, on acceptance. N. L. Pines, editor. 


Love ApvENTURES—799 Broadway, New 
York City, uses smart, sophisticated love 
stories. Lengths: short stories, 2,500 to 
4,000 words; novelettes, 12,500 to 15,000 
words; two-part serials, 20,000 words. It 
also uses some verse, fact items, fillers, 
jokes, skits, and epigrams. Pays 25 cents a 
line for verse, $1 for jokes, 50 cents for 
epigrams, and has no set rate for prose, all 
on acceptance. 


Lovers MacazinE—205 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, is a new magazine which offers 
a “splendid chance for the writer who can 
write with emotion, glamour and vividness 
about convincing, human young women who 
meet their love problems in a modern, 
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human way. Stories of marriage, and of 
extra-marital affairs are welcomed, as well 
as stories of the unmarried heroine who 
considers ‘the world well-lost for love.’ The 
sex angle is by no means neglected in this 
magazine.” Lengths: novelettes, 10,000 to 
18,000 words. Four stories of this length 
will appear in each issue. Payment is one 
cent per word and up, on_ publication. 
Harriet Bradfield, editor. 


MicHIGAN SportsMAN—Press Building, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. This magazine was 
formerly published in Lansing, Michigan. 
It publishes hunting, fishing and outdoor 
articles. These must be authentic; no nature 
faking. Writers with a thorough under- 
standing of conservation purposes are 
preferred. In outdoor stories the editor has 
a strong preference for action and plot, but 
he is also in the market for popularized 
accounts dealing with the scientific side of 
game management, forestry, and conserva- 
tion. The magazine maintains an extremely 


high standard of art and photographs must 


be of the best. It is possible that the name 
of the magazine may shortly be changed 
to GREAT LAKES SPORTSMAN and will em- 
brace the territory from the Upper Missis- 
sippi to the Hudson River and south to the 
Ohio River. Pays one-half to two cents 
per word, before publication. 


Nick Carter MaAGAziIne—79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, requires detective 
stories which feature a detective, police or 
private, as the hero. Action that gets some- 
where is desired; suspense is necessary; 
and a good, strong plot must form the 
basis of the yarn. The editors state, “We 
want our detectives and police officers to be 
tough men. They do not fear danger; they 
go into things and get what they want. They 
are not, however, bullies, or killers. They 
do not give the criminal a break, but they 
are not overbearing. They play square with 
their victims as well as with others. When 
they must fight, when they must kill, they 
kill—but only in extreme necessity do they 
take life. Their main purpose is to bring 
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the criminal to justice. The only time they 
usurp the role of the judge is when it is a 
matter of their death against that of the 
criminal. Neither are they crooked, or have 
crooked dealings with criminals. They do 
not frame things in order to win their 
cases. They fight to win them.” Stories 
should not be over 6,000 words, and pre- 
ferably about 4,000 words, or less. Good 
rates are paid, on acceptance. 


Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
is in the market for one-thousand-word 
short-shorts. These stories must have a war 
or United States Army background. It also 
uses controversial and critical articles deal- 
ing with the Army, up to 4,000 words in 
length, and War or Army verse. Pays up 
to one-half cent per word, on publication. 
George A. Harter, editor. 


Outpoor Lire—Mt. Morris, IIl., publishes 
hunting, fishing, camping narratives and 
articles, from 2,000 to 3,000 words in 
length, with photographs. Very little verse 
is accepted. The editor writes, “Our 
authors must be sportsmen. Mere market 
writers seldom make the grade with us. 
Fictional, conversational manner in any 
narrative will kill it for us. We want 
actual, practical details such as sportsmen 
are interested in.” Rates of payment average 
between one and two cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Harry McGuire, editor. 


OvERLAND MONTHLY AND OuTwest Mac- 
AZINE—502 H. IV. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif., uses only those articles and 
short stories which have a definite Western 
interest. No payment is made for material 
at present. Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor. 


PanoraMa—P. O. Box 29, Grove Hall 
Station, Boston, Mass., is a new monthly 
magazine—published in the form of a news- 
paper—which will be a survey of people 
and ideas. It promises to “seek the ideas 
behind the work and the men and women 
behind the ideas. It will be edited by a 
group of writers “known for their distinc- 
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tive contributions to their respective special- 
ties.” It is not in the market for general 
contributions, but it does expect to foster 
new talent—“always preferring big ideas 
to big names.” Isaac Goldberg, editor ; 
Henry T. Schnittkind, associate editor. 


Pecasus—58 West 55th St., New York 
City, a new monthly magazine, is charac- 
terized by its editor as a “magazine of 
rebellion.” He writes that stories must be 
“new, original, vivacious, and daring,” and 
from 1,500 to 3,000 words in length. It 
will also publish short articles on timely 
news or interesting personalities— “style: 
vigorous, pugnacious; content: intelligently 
destructive.” Brief unusual poems will be 
published. Payment will range from one- 
fourth to one cent per word, and will be 
paid within ninety days. Dr. C. M. Flu- 
miani, editor. 


RANCH ROMANCES—578 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, now of the WARNER PuB- 
LICATIONS, has no change of policy. It still 
wants romantic western stories containing 


good, fast action and a strong girl interest. 
Payment is one cent a word, on acceptance. 
Fanny Ellsworth, editor. 


THE Repsook—230 Park Ave., New York 
City, is in the market for short stories, 
serials, some feature articles, and also short 
humor. First-class rates are paid on accept- 
ance. Edwin Balmer, editor. 


ScIENCE Fiction Dicest—87-36 162nd St., 
Jamaica, N. Y., uses science fiction shorts 
of 1,500 words or less, and some longer 
stories up to 4,000 words in length. The 
editor states that worth-while science fiction 
manuscripts are difficult to find. Payment 
is low, but is made promptly on publication. 


THE SHapow MAGAzINE—79 Seventh 

ve., New York City, wants detective 
stories which are interesting as well as 
active. The editors say, “Action is desired, 
but it need not be utilized to kill the natural 
interest or progress of a story. A purely 
deductive story is not wanted, but one with 
a judicious mixture of deduction, action, 





and danger will always hit the spot. Com- 
plex situations are not necessary. A good 
simple, straightforward plot is preferred to 
the one which attempts to condense a novel- 
length plot into a short story. It is necessary 
that the hero be a detective, police officer, 
private dick, or amateur detective, and that 
his purpose is to solve a crime. Gangster 
stories are not wanted—that is, stories 
which center about gangsters themselves. 
The officers can match their wits against 
gangsters, but the gangsters must always 
be shown up for unlawful citizens, and fit- 
tingly punished.” Good rates are paid on 
acceptance, 


SMART Stor1ES—7 W. 22nd St., New York 
City, uses sophisticated, snappy sex stories. 
Settings should be glamorous, and stories 
should scintillate with gaiety, love, and 
romance. Gentle hints at sex angles may be 
included. Pays one-half cent per word, on 
publication. Patricia Rogers, editor. 


Tue Spier MaGcAzineE—205 E. 42nd St, 
New York City, a new magazine, is looking 
for detective stories in which the criminal 
meets his just deserts at the hands of a non- 
professional detective, either through out- 
standing courage or good headwork on the 
part of the hero in the role of sleuth. About 
5,000 words is the preferred length. Pays 
one cent per word and up, on publication. 
Rogers Terrill, editor. 


Tue SportsMAN—6O Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass., uses articles on special 
aspects of amateur sports : fox-hunting, polo, 
yacht racing, tennis, fishing, trapping, etc. 
Photographs should be included. Preferred 
length, 1,500 to 2,500 words. No set rates 
for articles; photos, $3. On publication. 


Tue Stace—302 W. 45th St., New York 
City, purchases occasional articles, journal- 
istic and informative in character, on 
various phases of the theatre here and 
abroad. It looks especially for light, read- 
able short articles on theatre subjects. Pays 
about two cents a word. Hiram Mother- 
well, editor. 
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StaR WESTERN—205 E, 42nd St., New 
York City, is a new magazine which the 
editors says “offers an especially good 
market to writers who know the West, who 
can get color and strong emotional pull into 
their stories. Stories must be melodramatic, 
strong in situation, and those yarns having 
a woman or girl angle are preferred. 
Action and suspense, of course, are essen- 
tial.” Lengths: short stories up to 6,000 
words; novelettes, 10,000 to 20,000 words. 
Pays one cent and up, on publication. 
Rogers Terrill, editor. 


STREET AND SMITH—Z9 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, has taken over ASTOUND- 
ING Stories and CLugEs, formerly of the 
Clayton group. ASTOUNDING SToRIEs will 
use a blending of the weird tale and the 
pseudo-scientific with a feeling of the super- 
natural. Interplanetary stories will be used, 
but they should not have complicated 
machines. All stories should be fast-moving, 
psychological, and may be laid in any locale. 
Women interest is optional; characters 
must be human. CLUEs is in the market for 
rapid-action detective stories. Weird and 
horror elements may be used, but the horror 
should not be emphasized. The mystery 
angle may be linked with woman interest. 


The Wit 








Lengths: short stories, up to 7,500 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 15,000 words. Pay- 


ment is one cent per word, on acceptance. 
F. Orlin Tremaine, editor. 


TEA Room Topics—523 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif., is a new monthy magazine 
devoted to tea rooms as a profession. The 
editor writes that it will pay $5 each, on 
acceptance, for short articles on tea room 
successes when accompanied by photo- 
graphs or cuts. Mary De Conyes, editor. 


True Story MaGaziIne—1926 Broadway, 
New York City, is in the market for first- 
person fiction of the confessional type, 
based on incidents which can be substan- 
tiated by the writer. Lengths: short stories 
up to 5,000 words; novelettes and serials, 
25,000 to 50,000 words. Pays two cents 
per word, on acceptance. Also uses jokes, 
which are paid for at the rate of $2 and up. 
L. M. Hainer, editor. 


TurF AND Sport Dicest—511 Oakland 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., uses articles on 
sports, particularly horse racing, 1,000 to 
5,000 words in length; sport short stories 
up to 5,000 words; and serials up to 20,000 
words. Payment is at the rate of three- 
fourths cent per word, on publication. 





PRIZE OFFERS 


BozART AND CONTEMPORARY VERSE—Odgle- 
thorpe University Press, Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Ga., offers the following prizes: the 
Ernest Hartsock Memorial prize of $25 for 
the best poem in each issue, chosen by 
ballot; the Sidney Lanier Prize of $25 for 
the best poem on a tree, or trees, published 
during 1933 (the judges to be nationally 
known poets); the Collegiate Poetry Prize 
of $10 for the best poem, not over 32 lines, 
by a college student, published during 1933 
(the judges to be poets and teachers of 
poetry); and a prize of $5 for the best 
sonnet published during 1933. 


AND AWARDS 


Doc Wortp Macazine—Judy Publishing 
Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIl., has 
announced that an annual award will be 
made for the best dog poem written in 
English. The poem may be serious, humor- 
ous, or just doggerel. Prizes are: $25, $10, 
$5, and seven $1 prizes. The contest closes 
December 31, 1933. 


Tue Eppincton Press—Room 512, Schaff 
Bldg., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced first and second prizes, $100 and 
$50, and ten prizes of $10 each for the best 
letters upholding or condemning Barton 
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Page, a character in Angela Morgan’s book, 
Awful Rainbow, which is published by this 
press. The answer should be written in 600 
words, or less, and should reply specifically 
to the question, “Taking the circumstances 
of the case into consideration, was Barton’s 
decision the right one?” According to our 
information, one must read Awful Rainbow 
and then form his own opinion. Whether 
Barton Page is upheld or condemned will 
not be a determining factor in winning one 
of these prizes. The contest judges will 
consider the reasons substantiating the 
answer and the convincing way the case 
is presented. 

THE COLLEGE VERSE Lyric AWARD for 
1933, of $25, has been awarded to Ben 
Belitt, of Lynchburg, Va., a student at the 
University of Virginia, for his poem, “The 
Song of the King’s Huntsman.” This 


award is sponsored by the magazine of the 
College Poetry Society of America. The 
judges were John Gould Fletcher and 
Genevieve Taggard. A second award went 


to Millicent Laubenheimer of the New 
Jersey College for Women. Two similar 
awards for narrative poems were won by 
Margaret Wilhoit of Lindenwood College, 
and Kimball Flaccus of Dartmouth. The 
judges in this class were Horace Gregory 
and Stanley J. Kunitz. 

Liperty has chosen two novels for award 
and serialization in the magazine out of the 
six thousand manuscripts received in their 
First Serial Offer. These novels are Brass- 
bound by Mary Dupuy Bickel and The 
Thing They Love by Lucille Anetel. A 
number of honorable mentions were made. 


Mystery MaGazine—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, has opened a new department, 
“I Go Sleuthing.” It will award $100 for 
the best true, “unwritten mystery story” and 
its solution submitted each month. “All 
manuscripts submitted should be no more 
than 1,000 words in length, no less than 500 
words, preferably typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only.” It 
also offers a monthly prize of $25 for the 


first correct solution of a murder mystery, 
the clues of which are discernible in the 
illustrations given in the magazine. The 
solution must be telegraphed in to the Crime 
Puzzle Editor. 

SHaArpDs—Box 2007, Augusta Ga., a quar- 
terly poetry journal, awards prizes of $10 
and $5 for the two best poems in each issue. 
Several honorable mentions are also made. 


ArtHur H. StocKweL., Ltp.—29, Lud- 
gate Hill, London, E. C., England, has sent 
us an announcement of its £100 Prize 
Novel Competition, which closes on De- 
cember 31, 1933. The competition is open 
to authors all over the world. Manuscripts 
must be original, written in the English 
language, and should not be less than 
70,000 words or more than 120,000 words. 
Should none of the manuscripts be con- 
sidered worthy of publication no award will 
be made. According to the announcement, 
“Entrants are required to forward remit- 
tance of 7s. 6d. with their entry, for which 
one copy of the prize-winning novel will 
be despatched, without further fee or 
charge, immediately upon publication.” Each 
entrant must also fill out and sign an entry 
form when he submits his novel. It is sug- 
gested that authors contemplating entrance 
in this competition write to these publishers 
for entry blank and rules before sending in 
manuscripts. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass. 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 1934. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1933, Wrirer. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing in each issue. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words, 

CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB — Miss 
Virginia Lee Bowen, 34 Fort Wood Apartments, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Prizes of $20 and $10 for 
best original nature poem submitted by an Amer- 
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ican writer. No restriction in form or style. 
Length limit, 72 lines. Contest closes Nov. 1, 
1938. Awards Jan. 1, 1934. See July, 1933, Writer. 
COLLIER’S—250 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
$5 for each interesting or unusual fact accepted 
for its “Keep Up with the World” column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satisfac- 
tory proof. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. 
Moe, Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
tions must be made by Nov. 1 of each year, on 
blanks secured from the secretary. See February, 
1933, WRITER. 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 
for the best free verse. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $5 for descriptions of unique places 
discovered in your wanderings, unfamiliar to the 
average tourist. Lengths, 300 to 400 words. 
Address Travel Editor. 

THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 100 prizes, 
totaling $1,000 for accounts of travel during 
1933; three prizes of $100, $50, and $40 for 
essays on the subject, “What My Travels Have 
Meant to Me as an Individual and as a Teacher.” 
Contest is open to teachers; closing date is 


October 16, 1933. See April, 1933, Wrrrer. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—6 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. Contest with prizes of $25, $15, 
$10, and four of $5, for short stories dealing 
with school situations and characters, which are 
educationally thought-provoking as well as inter- 


esting. Contest closes December 15, 1933. See 
August, 1983, Warirer. 

KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in 
January, 1934, for the best short-short stories of 
1,000 words or less, published during the year. 
LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 
to $500 for short-short stories which may be 
printed on a single page of the magazine. Length 
limit, 2,000 words. 

LINTHICUM FOUNDATION — Northwestern 
University Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 
East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of 
$1,000 and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
monographs on “Negotiable Instruments in Their 
International Relations,” written by a member of 
the bar, or a faculty of law, or a student in a 
recognized law school, or a patent agent in any 
country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, Writer. 

LITERATURE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 
—Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. International prize of $82 for 


Theta 


best short poem concerning brotherhood of man; 
joy and beauty of daily life as expressed in the 
poetry of Edwin Markham. Prize will be awarded 
at the Little Theatre, New York City, upon Edwin 
Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebration, April 23, 
1934. Contest closes Feb. 10, 1934. See July, 
1933, Writer. 

THE LITTLE THEATRE OF TEMPLE 
ISRAEL—Rabbi Harry Levi, Boston, Mass. 
Prizes of $25 and $15 for original one-act plays, 
‘'wo copies must be submitted; they must be 
typewri.ten and unsigned. Contest closes Nov. 1, 
1933. See May, 1933, Writer. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—221 W. 27th St., 
New York City. Offers monthly prizes of $25, 
$10, and $5 for the best letters written to “The 
Audience Talks Back” Department. 

PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowships of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student. Closes February 1, 
annually. See March, 1933, Writer. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN MAGAZINE—Oceanside, 
Calif. Five prizes: $50, $25, $15, and two of $5 
for articles on Rosicrucianism, philosophy, mysti- 
cism; science, religion and art from the metaphys- 
ical standpoint; astrology, healing, and diet; or 
for children’s stories. (Articles on mediumship and 
crystal gazing not accepted.) Manuscripts must 
contain not less than 2500 words. Contest closes 
October 15. 

UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on University Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. 
Simon Baruch University Prize of $1,000 for un- 
published monograph or essay in field of Southern 
history. See December, 1931, Writer. 
VERSECRAFT—Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which 
receives largest number of votes from readers; 
prize of $25 for the best poem on a tree or trees 
received during 1933. Preferred length, 24 lines. 
Also free publication with publicity, sales 
campaign, and the usual royalty for the best 
book-length poetry manuscript submitted by Nov. 
1, 1933. Length limit 60 printed pages. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. 
Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages are acceptable. 
Competition closes May Ist of each year; manu- 
scripts should not be submitted before April Ist. 
See November, 1932, Writer. 
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THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


EROTIC BOOKS AND THE DEPRESSION 


What is the reason for the abrupt apathy 
to high-priced erotica? Surely it is not a 
sudden accession of public righteousness ; 
it is difficult to regard it, in view of all 
other indications of our national taste, as 
symptomatic of a new morality. The pinch 
of the depression does not seem alone suf- 
ficient to account for it. What then is the 
reason? An answer to this will be more 
readily forthcoming if certain concurrent 
phenomena are considered. 

Exactly parallel with the waning of 
deluxe erotica there has been a remarkable 
waxing of cheap erotica. Where this move- 
ment began is not easy to learn. It may 
have begun in drug-stores, whose reading 
clients are seldom if ever discriminating 
bibliophiles. It may have had its start with 
the bankruptcy of a prurient publisher, 
whose wares were thrown upon the market 
at low prices. Wherever it may have started 
the movement gathered speedy momentum. 
One publisher after another found a quick 
way to solvency in re-printing the old Erotic 
Classics in such enormous editions of such 
miserable workmanship as to put a copy 
within easy reach of any citizen who could 
read. These wretched works—these enor- 
mities of book-making—are now stacked in 
immense piles on the counters of almost 
every drug-store and department-store in 
the country. Anyone possessed of literacy 
and fifty cents may now buy himself a 


couple of solid hours’ erotic reading, printed 
on cheap paper, bound in the lowest grade 
cloth covers, and concocted in the worst 
possible taste. 

The once fabulous prices of erotic books 
were made possible because the rank and 
file of the reading public did not know what 
remarkably uninflaming works they really 
were. Publishers baited them with leering 
phrases and veiled allusions, and bedecked 
erotica with vellum and morocco and such 
exotic stuff as hinted a very hot-house of 
voluptuousness within the covers, and set 
such a high price as to indicate clearly that 
here was Forbidden Fruit. 

And then arrived the depression, and, 
accompanying it, the sudden cheapening and 
popularizing of erotica, by publishers who 
saw no other way of making money. The 
secret was a secret no more. No longer 
were erotic books placed tantalizingly almost 
out of reach by virtue of fantastic prices. 

The veil is torn aside, and familiarity, 
as is its custom, has bred quick contempt. 
At last the great body of readers knows 
what erotica is; they purchase erotic books 
in cheap editions, and what they buy they 
buy sanely and in moderation. For the Old 
School of erotica—with all its finger-on-lip, 
its furtiveness and elaborate mumbo-jumbo, 
its solander slip-cases and vellum backs and 
gilded edges—they have no use at all—The 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


“GOOD DIALOGUE” 


Good dialogue cannot be excelled as a 
medium of rapid exchange of thought 
between author and reader. Rarely have we 
seen it put to better use, serving practical 
reasons which are pat in this bewildering 
era, than in a book issued this week under 
the title Dollars and Sense, published by 
John Day. 

The author is Irving Brant, editor of 
the editorial page of St. Louis Star. As the 
name implies, the subject is money and the 
tragic part finance is playing in the lives 
of the bulk of the world’s population. 


Throughout, the subject is covered in 
questions and answers—simply, succinctly, 
connectedly and often dramatically. 

Thus profound economic and _ political 
problems are elucidated and any person 
of common sense and a primary knowledge 
of English might absorb the information 
and in the end know almost as much as one 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s “brain trust” advisors. 

Mr. Brant, a native of Iowa and former 
associate editor of Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, has written a short foreword which 
contains this pungent criticism: 
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“It would be considered strange if Amer- 
ican newspapers printed all news about 
France in the French language, all news 
about Russia in the Russian language, and 
all Japanese news in Japanese ideographs. 
Yet they are doing something just like that. 
They are publishing Financial news, which 
today is the most absorbing topic before 
the country, in the Financial language, and 
apparently expect it to be understood. This 
book is a translation from the Financial 
language into the American language. If the 
newspaper story explains that the bank in 
which you lost your money was weakened by 
the disappearance of its primary reserve, this 
books tells you that it ran out of ready cash.” 

And that is just what the book does, 
making finance crystal clear. The author 
describes the gold standard, inflation, spirals, 
NRA, banking, hoarding, taxes, public 


works, public and private debts, mortgage 
moratoriums, deflation, trade balances, war 
debts, farm relief and other grave problems, 
concluding with a stirring chapter called 


“Shall we grow up or blow up?” 

Here are a few excerpts from the final 
chapter : 

©. What is the principal danger before 
the United States at the present time? 

A. That 1929 prosperity will return. 

Q. Why is that dangerous? 

A. Because it was an unsound prosperity, 
and its return would make us forget the 
problems that have not been solved— 
unemployment, unbalanced production and 
consumption of goods, speculative banking, 
mal-distributions of wealth leading to the 
certainty of another and greater collapse. 


Theil 








Q. When? 

A. Soon, The conditions that delayed the 
last crash would not be present. 

Q. What delayed it? 

A. American loans to Europe, which 
postponed the collapse of foreign trade 
made inevitable by our tariff and war debt 
policies. It was delayed also by the belief 
that no collapse would come. 

©. Why wouldn’t these same influences 
delay a future crash? 

A. No more loans will be made to 
Europe. Confidence in permanent automatic 
prosperity is shattered. 

©. How can we have permanent pros- 
perity ? 

A. By growing up mentally. 

Q. What indicates that we haven't grown 
up? 

A. The fact that the average American 
still looks backward to 1929 as the goal of 
the future, instead of a warning. 

©. What should we do? 

A. Recognize that the industrial revo- 
lution of the last 150 years has so changed 
the world it can no longer conduct its af- 
fairs under laws, customs and principles 
which worked, after a fashion, in the simple 
age of agriculture. There must be tighter 
control of -the industrial machine. 

In this manner the author “talks” with 
the reader, not only bringing out the facts 
but expressing his own philosophy. It is 
based, finally, on the ancient precept, 

“He is the freeman whom the truth 

makes free, 

And all are slaves besides.” 

—Editor and Publisher. 


THE AUTHOR’S INTEREST IN PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Maxwell Reed, author of The Farth for 
Sam, etc., in an address at the New York 
Library Convention directed the attention of 
the librarians to the author’s very real inter- 
est in price maintenance. The author, he 
pointed out, needs royalties, and adequate 
royalties are hard to build up. In retail out- 
lets authors are handicapped by price cutting 
which has cut down the possibility of ade- 


quate display and distribution in the metro- 
politan area and elsewhere. In the case of 
the Book Clubs the author is faced with the 
fact that, while as first planned the Clubs 
declared that they sought out “hidden 
buyers,” today they were selling largely to 
libraries so that the author gets a fractional 
royalty from an established market—The 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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In response to a request for news of her summer 
activities Phyllis Bentley, author of Carr and 
Inheritance, writes her publishers: “I am_ busily 
writing away at my new novel so that it may 
be ready for you to bring out next January. I 
am so intensely interested in the bock that I want 
to be working at it all the time. I can’t write 
out of doors—I find the birds and the flowers 
and the bees and the breeze too distracting. I 
can’t write looking out the window, either, for 
the same reason; so I just have to sit at a desk 
looking at a blank wall (broken only by a picture 
of an old pack-horse road climbing a West 
Riding Hill) and write away. In addition to 
my novel, I am writing a book causerie every 
week for the Manchester Evening Chronicle. I 
am planning to have my holiday in the Autumn, 
when my book is finished; then I shall perhaps 
do a walking tour along the Roman wall between 
Scotland and England.” 

Miss Bentley is booked for a lecture tour in 
America after Christmas, and her new novel 
will probably appear during her stay here. 


Dorothy Parker has just turned over to the 
Viking Press the last of her short stories which 
will appear in her new book this Fall. She was 
delayed in completing it by an ailment new among 
the excuses offered to publishers by tardy authors 
—she’s been suffering so acutely from poison ivy 
that she couldn’t use her typewriter. 


J. Van Dyke, the author of Chinese Lovesong, 
is a young Englishman who has been in the 
British Civil Service and from many years in 
China has acquired an intimate knowledge of 
the white man’s life in the East. Chinese Lovesong 
was begun while he and another Englishman were 
stationed in a small town in a particularly un- 
healthy part of China. Their chief amusement 
was planning this story at night as they sat 
around an oil lamp. Neither of them possessed 
a typewriter and Mr. Van Dyke contented him- 
self with notes of odd conversations and local 
happenings consigned to the backs of letters. 
Often the work was interrupted by the illness 
of one or both, and once when the town was 
almost captured by Communists, its few white 
men had to escape on short notice. After a few 
months both men returned to England with im- 
paired health. The notes went with them and 
while they convalesced, Chinese Lovesong began 
to take shape. Unfortunately Mr. Van Dyke’s 
friend died before he saw the printed book. 


LITERARY FRONT 


Lamb in His Bosom is a first novel by a young 
woman who has spent all her life in South Georgia. 
She was born a few miles from where the Suwanee 
River rises. It was written in such time as Mrs. 
Miller could spare from the job of caring for 
her three small sons. 


A defective dental plate will be the cause of 
the next and final World War, says H. G. Wells 
in The Shape of Things to Come. 

In a volume exceptionally disquieting and pro- 
vocative, there is no more caustic humor than 
the chapter foretelling the great world conflict 
of 1940. It begins as the result of the shooting 
of a Polish commercial traveler by a Nazi patrol 
in the Danzig railway station. The traveler 
has been eating nuts and a piece catches under 
his dental plate. His grimaces in an effort to 
clear the obstruction are misunderstood by the 
Nazi. The League of Nations fails to punish the 
offending dentist! 


Houghton Mifflin Company’s advertising de- 
partment has hit on something new to arouse the 
latent detective instinct which exists in most 
readers. They have taken the psychological 
murder story, Death Behind the Door, and marked 
one of its most important clues in invisible ink. 
They offer a free mystery story to any reader 
who finds the invisible ink clue and sends in the 
solution blank (which is in the book), properly 
filled in with his address and the name of the 
bookstore where the book was bought. 


‘Yhe Vanguard Press has arranged with Story 
to issue an anthology composed of the best stories 
published by that magazine during the first two 
years of its existence. 


Lion Feuchtwanger is the leading name on a 
list of forty liberals and “intellectuals” who have 
just been deprived of the rights of citizenship 
by the present German government. This is the 
latest stop in the Nazi campaign of retaliation 
against Feuchtwanger, who pilloried their leader 
in his novel, Success, a few years ago, and who 
told the American news reporters that Hitler's 
own book, My Struggle, was a mess of errors. 
Feuchtwanger is now in Southern France com- 
pleting a new novel, subject as yet unrevealed, 
which will be published here before he returns 
to the sequel of his most recent book, Josephus. 
The manuscript of the sequel was confiscated in 
Berlin, at the beginning of the Hitler regime. 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


Tue AvrosiograpHy or Atice B. Toxias, By 
Gertrude Stein. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1933. 

“Gertrude Stein always speaks of America as 
being now the oldest country in the world, be- 
cause by the methods of the Civil War and the 
commercial conceptions that followed it America 
created the twentieth century, and since all the 
other countries are now living a twentieth-century 
life, America, having begun the creation of the 
twentieth century in the sixties of the nineteenth 
century, is now the oldest country in the world. 

“In the same way she contends that Henry 
James was the first person in literature to find 
the way to the literary methods of the twentieth 
century. But, oddly enough, in all her formative 
period she did not read him and was not interest- 
ed in him. But as she often says: ‘One is always 
naturally antagonistic to one’s parents and 
sympathetic to one’s grandparents. The parents 
are too close, they hamper you, one must be 
alone.’ So perhaps that is the reason why only 
very lately Gertrude Stein reads Henry James.” 
Tue Rise or American Civitization. New edition, 

By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. New York: 

Macmillan, 1933. 

“Certainly no one who dealt with America of 
the machine era could fail to see the pivot on which 
its civilization turned—neither Edith Wharton 


artistically analyzing seasoned generations trying 


to ward off climbers from the new gold coast 
and captains of industry expressing benevolence 
in welfare work; nor Frank Norris colorfully 
painting the successful iron man oppressed by 
the futility of a mere victory in dollars. With 
the same clank, the note of the counting house 
ran through the sectional fiction of ‘the new 

South.’ In James Branch Cabell’s first novel the 

upstanding figure was a financial wizard who 

‘had sent more men into bankruptcy and more 

missionaries into Africa than any other philan- 

thropist in the country.’ The battle reflected in 

Ellen Glasgow's pages was between the decaying 

respectability of the old plantation and the dynam- 

ic aspirations of science and business enterprise. 

If it was not the business man who always 

occupied the center of the stage it was his wife 

or daughters—or the independent woman with a 

career created of the new economy and given 

a code of manners and morals appropriate to the 

order. Fainting heroines all died in the era of 

the full dinner pail.” 

Tue Lire or Ricnarp Wacner. By Ernest New- 
man. New York: Alfred A. Knopt, 1933. 
“There are no universal geniuses in art: the 

thing is a contradiction in terms. But there are 

geniuses whose energy is too colossal to permit 
of their confining themselves to any one form 
of intellectual activity. Goethe was not satisfied 
to be a poet: he had to be a politician as well, 


an administrator, a theatre producer, a critic and 
aesthetician, a speculator in _ purely scientific 
territories such as those of botany, geology, and 
the theory of colour. The result was, as Brandes 
has pointed out, that, for all his greatness, he 
achieved hardly a single perfect work of art on 
the large scale. Wagner’s was really the more 
remarkable artistic mind of the two; no matter 
in how many directions he might waste the 
surplusage of his vast energies, he gave to each 
of the completed works of his maturity, the finish, 
the organic unity, that one expects of an artist 
who has never thought of anything else but his 
art. But when, as was so often the case, the 
creative impulse was lying dormant in him, wisely 
biding its appointed time, some outlet had to be 
found for his inexhaustible intellectual and 
physical energy, some other channel through which 
he could exercise his lust for shaping men and 
things to his own end. He was as certain that 
he could solve the knottiest problems of art, of 
science, of economics, of politics, or run a king- 
dom, or guide a strayed civilization to the new 

Jerusalem, as that he could write better music 

than any of his contemporaries.” 

Quaker Miuitant: JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
By Albert Mordell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1933. 

“He was not a minor poet, nor altogether a 
provincial one. In spite of his intellectual de- 
ficiencies and his trivial technical faults, he is 
a poet of a high order, because he effectively 
dealt with important themes. His intensity of 
emotion, his universality of appeal, and his natural 
gift of expression enhance the value of his 
poetry. Of course, he ranks far below Milton 
and Shelley, but he should be placed with them 
among the poets of liberty. He was not a mere 
sectarian poet, like Bernard Barton, nor a poet 
of a class only, like Ebenezer Elliott. He stood 
out as a poet of nature, as a balladist, as a 
singer of the home affections, as a recorder of 
old legends, as a poet of reform, as a religious 
poet, as a composer of hymns, as a writer of 
elegies, but, above all, as a champion of liberty; 
he takes his position on a higher plane than 
poets with more limited ranges and less intensity 
—poets like Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, 
and Poe. His messages of the antislavery days 
are vital for all time, because liberty always 
remains an ideal for which to fight, because op- 
pression with the sanction of the law still exists, 
because modern capitalist is old slaveholder writ 
large. As long as social injustice and wage- 
slavery last, Whittier’s poems of freedom will 
find responsive chords in human hearts. He is 
one of the great New England literary quartette 
—he ranks with Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau. He is the one of the few prophets in 
American literature. 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Rockere.ier, Rivera, aNpD Art. By Walter Pach. 
Harper’s Magazine for September. 

“There is no cheap art as there is no cheap 
truth. And the artist tells the truth. He is 
willing to pay a price to tell it, and I believe 
we are willing to pay a price to know it.... What 
we should fear is the mentality described by 
Milton in the ever-young pages of the Areop- 
agitica: that of the ‘gallant man’ who thought 
to make the crows stay within the park by 
shutting its gates.” 


Tue Curr or tHe Reser. By Ramsay Traquair. 
The Atlantic Monthly for September. 

“Surrealism in literature is described as ‘pure 
psychic automatism...dictated by thought in 
the absence of any control exercised by reason, 
and without regard to any aesthetic or moral 
preoccupations.’ We see very clearly the influence 
of Dr. Freud. We can now understand the 
admiration for the artistic efforts of young chil- 
dren. It is presumably uninfluenced by reason 
or aesthetic preoccupation. 

“So the author sits down, pen in hand, and 
writes whatever comes. ‘The theory of direct 
inspiration could hardly be carried further. We 
should get the free and untrammeled expression 
of the spirit. Actually the resulfis are rather 
depressing; the spirit is at times incoherent, the 
expression a little driveling. 

“Thus, savage African art and infants’ slate 
drawings are held up for our admiration; thus 
each in his own way, writers like Gertrude Stein 
and James Joyce throw off the shackles of the 
English language.” 


Ess anv Fiow. By Stephen Gwynn. Fortnightly 
Review for September. 

“I have never from observation and experience 
been led to attach great importance to what is 
written in those newspapers which aim at gigan- 
tic circulation.... On the other hand I set much 
higher than is usual the lasting impression 
produced by those few writers who are not only 
read but remembered. Mr. Shaw is one, and 
Mr. Shaw, of course, is always a propagandist. 
I should like to believe that Mr. Chesterton is 
another, and he, too, is never without a gospel 
to preach. But, taking the mass of moderately 
educated English folk, I doubt if any writer has 
so deeply affected their minds over a long period 
as has Mr. Kipling—very largely because he 
never argued. That is why I welcome specially 
his little book Souvenirs of France.” 


Zora Cum Gorxy (A review of The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Liverpool Irish Slummy, by Pat 
O'Mara). By H. L. Mencken. The American 
Mercury for September. 


“When the author of an autobiography really 
has a good story to tell he enjoys a sort of 
literary walk-over. No one, starting to read 
him, can stop. Mr. O’Mara certainly has a good 
story to tell, for his life has dipped down into 
the very sewers of civilization.... By what 
process did a man capable of writing it emerge 
from that abominable wallow? What gave him 
the idea of writing at all, in a place where no 
one read? He had no books, and knew no one 
who had any. He was a grown man, and already 
on his taxicab in America, before he began any 
systematic reading, and even then he had to 
make his way through a wilderness, for he was 
baffled in all his first attempts to find a guide. 
During the past dozen years he has covered acres 
of paper, and learned a lot. His first attempts 
were heavily self-conscious, and he wasted a lot 
of time trying to acquire puerile literary tricks. 
Even his novel is full of bad writing. But now 
he has come at last to a simple, straight-forward 
and entirely adequate style, with few frills 
remaining to mar it. 

“The professors would do well to study his 
book. There is a lot of information about the 
process of learning in it.” 


Tue Ranvom Satire or Georce S. Kaurman. By 
Joseph Wood Krutch. The Nation for August 7. 


“During a period of fifteen years George 5 
Kaufman, the most indefatigable collaborator of 
our theatre, has had a hand in more than twenty 
plays—from Someone in the House, which he wrote 
with Jacques Duval in 1918, to Dinner at Light, 
which he and Miss Edna Ferber started on its 
triumphal career last fall....Short flights of wit 
and shrewd touches of character are not enough 
to make a play. It has to be held together by 
a plot and a plot must tend somewhere. But 
Mr. Kaufman, being primarily a wit, does not 
know how to make a plot or even, perhaps, in 
just what direction he would want it to tend 
even if he could make one. Famous for his 
conversation, he is the author of half of the 
obiter dicta and bits of repartee on Broadway. 
But his forte is what is known in the language 
of the moment as a good comeback and the good 
comeback is something arising out of the moment 
for the moment. It implies, perhaps, a philosophy 


in solution, but it does not imply « consistently. 


formulated attitude and it is quite compatible 
with a complete inability to-expand any further 
the criticism which it suggests. Mr. Kaufman, 
therefore, must borrow his plots, and he naturally 
borrows those which are nearest to hand.” 
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